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EDITORIAL 


“Ministry To-Morrow” is the talking point in most of our locy 
fraternals — at least we hope it is. Fraternal secretaries hay 
been asked to share their re-actions with the B.M.F. and it | 
quite possible that our Fellowship can provide a useful forull 
for the continuing discussion. An immense amount of hai 
work has gone into the preparation and production of th 
Report and the Commission on the Ministry may be assure) 
of our gratitude for it. But if their work is not to be assigne 
to what Gordon Rupp once described as “‘the decorous grav) 

yard of denominational archives’, then let is be thoroughi 
examined and carefully assessed by all our men. It is quil 
possible that some fraternals may find that they want \/ 
implement some aspects of the Report and we trust they w} 
encourage men to give papers on a number of questions raise) 
by it. Others will find themselves unhappy about some of ip 
material and may even question its assumptions. If the Repot 
gives rise to serious discussion and wise action, then t} 

Commission will be encouraged. Local fraternals who call 
produce good papers on the subject might care to send the}, 
on to us for possible publication. All we ask is that ti) 
immense subject of our ministry in the contemporary world *)) 
discussed both positively and creatively. It may well be thi 
there are new patterns which will have to emerge. There ai 
certainly immense tasks before us now, and He who is alwa} 
sufficient helps us daily to discern our priorities. 


CHRISTIANITY AND HUMANISM: 
MAN’S FREEDOM AND DIGNITY 


The longing for freedom is widespread in the human rac} 
Think of some aspects of that longing: the longing for freé 
dom in any community to express opinions without let q_ 
hindrance, the desire for freedom to practice any religiou 
belief and cult that the individual chooses without hindrance 
the desire to be free from the persecution for what one believd 
or thinks or does; the desire to be free from acute povert! 
and the terrible hardships which go with acute poverty, ant 
these are forms of freedom which I think all of us woul 
desire and applaud. Then there are other aspects of freedom, 
often desired which may be more controversial. There aw 
those who wish as individuals to be free from any restrai 
whatsoever, any discipline whatsoever, any kind of authoriti 
whatsoever, and those are ideals of freedom about which 
would have to ask a lot of questions and we would n 
wholeheartedly, I think, associate ourselves with them withou 
first asking a lot of questions. 


_ So, freedom is a matter of widespread human concern bt 
it is also a matter that calls for clear thinking about what 
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j-eally means. Now what does it really mean? The average 
\nan’s popular idea of freedom is this—that my freedom 
neans being able to do just what I like, as and when I like to 
lo it. But if a person pursues freedom in that kind of way 
1¢ is likely to find himself very soon in contradictions and 
Tustrations. For instance, supposing that, regarding your 
reedom as doing what you like as and when you like it, you 
ndulge that freedom, let’s say, on Monday and Tuesday, and 
igain on Wednesday, and again on Thursday. When Friday 
“omes, you may discover that there is something that you have 
yeen ardently wanting to be doing on Friday and yet you can’t 
‘lo it because the indulgence of your freedom on the four 
receding days has undermined your will and your deter- 
nination to be doing what may have been a hard task. Thus 
he definition of a man’s freedom, as doing what he likes as 
ind when he likes it, breaks down in contradictions and so 
we have to go back to the beginning again and see if we can. 
zet a better definition of freedom. Here let me mention two 
)ooints. The first is this, that if we are discussing freedom 
ve have to consider not only freedom from certain things but 
uso freedom for certain things. You can be free from half-a- 
jozen things you dislike very much and be very pleased, but 
a are you free for? Free to go where and how and to what 
roals? 

But the other point is this, that the self-contradictory 
mature of the superficial view of freedom is so palpable that 
fener definition seems called for, and I put to you this other 
ilefinition in the light of the breakdown of the rather super- 
jicial one which first we tried. What do we think of this 
Hefinition of freedom: my freedom does not mean my power 
!.0 do what I like as and when I like it, but it means my power 
0 unite all my faculties in the consistent pursuit of some goal 
) hat I have chosen and to reach that goal successfully. That, I 
\hink, gives you a rather more consistent picture, and if that 
‘s what freedom means, it means that you choose certain 
)bjectives; you are ready to discipline yourself in the steady 
/oursuit of those objectives of your choice and while it is 
¥reedom indeed it also involves some restraints, preferably 
Festraints that you impose upon yourself in view of the goal 
‘hat you are so eager to pursue. 


i Now let me mention at this point the Christian belief 
‘about freedom. It is this: that God is the being who is com- 
\oletely and wholly free. God alone has perfect freedom. That 
\Sod. created the human race in his own image, after His own 
‘ikeness in order to share with them bit by bit the freedom 
\vhich He Himself possesses perfectly. The human race, God’s 
isreatures and children, discover freedom by choosing purposes 
which are God’s purposes and pursuing those purposes con- 
jsistently, a freedom from self and for God, That is what 
‘Christianity teaches to be man’s true freedom. 


There is a great phrase in St. Paul which expresses this 
magnificently, “the glorious freedom of the sors of God,” 
those who enjoy a wonderful freedom, not only because they 
Jo God’s will but because they actually begin to share in the 
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very Divine life, that fellowship with God, the air which 
freedom itself. They breathe that Divine air which is tr 
freedom and the other phrase, not from the Bible but from tt 
very old prayer “God, Whom to serve is perfect freedom} : 
Serve Him, obey him, but because His will is perfect in obe} 
ing it you have the complete freedom for self-fulfilment. 


Now I want us to pass on and have a glimpse at Jesus. Noy 
many people study and look to Jesus in different aspects a: ) 
in the modern world there are some who, without pledgini 
themselves to our Christian faith in the divinity of Jes i 
profess a great regard for Jesus as the free man. I think thé 
are right to do so and I ask you just for a moment or two I 
consider Jesus as the perfectly free man. There are mati 
other things about Him which Christians believe, besides th 
He is the perfectly free man, but let us look at Him in th} 
light—the freedom of Jesus. See the pictures of Him in tit 
most human scenes in the Gospels and see how wonderfu'} 
free He was. In what ways? Jesus was free from the domin{) 
tion of popular opinions. He was ready to stand alone ar\) 
to defy majorities, to defy the crowds around Him. Aga¢ 
Jesus was free from the rule of conventions. He never accept | 
behaviours or ideas just because they were conventional. }1 
took His own stand. For instance, Jesus was free from col 
vention in the company with whom he resorted. Jesus ket 
company with and befriended people like the harlots ar 
the hated Roman tax gatherers whom society and conventid) 
frowned upon. Then again, in Jesus there is a wonder} 
freedom from traditions. He does not accept things just bt 
cause they are traditional. He courageously sets aside of 
traditions. Remember how He says again and again in ti 
Sermon on the Mount: “It was said of them of old time bu i 
say unto you’—freedom from tradition. And then anoth} 
freedom that is very striking, perhaps it is the most significa Hy 
of all: Jesus was free from the domination of circumstance: 
What do I mean by that? This: that Jesus showed a ded 
sensitivity to the sufferings of the world around Him. H’ 
cared intensely. He bore the troubles of His fellows. He wi 
involved in the burdens and the trials of His time most deep 


b 
and yet there was in Him a joyful serenity as of one nev , 
crushed, and that inner peace and joy in the midst of send! 
tivity, burden bearing and involvement is I think a gq. 


wonderful part of the freedom of Jesus. 


But we have yet to mention the most striking part of Hi 
freedom and that is a freedom from self. Now that is the mot) 
striking about Jesus because Jesus did make very stupendot) 
claims about Himself. The Gospels are full of majestic claim! 
of authority and it was those claims which in the end. chai| 
lenged His followers to believe in His Messiahship and ulfl 
mately challenge the human race to believe in His Deity. H} 
made great claims but yet alongside the making of these gre# 
Claims there was in Him a great self-effacement, a selflessnes 
a refusal to make Himself the centre and an insistence that Hi 
Father must be the centre. While, historically speaking, th 
freedom from opinions, the freedom from conventions, ¢ 
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reedom from traditions and the freedom from the dominance 
f circumstances is so significant, I think that the real clue 
) the freedom of Jesus is His freedom from self, going with 
, freedom for God. Think of this freedom for God that there 
yas in Jesus. 

' It was expressed in His constant gratitude to, and praise 
+f His Heavenly Father, and also in His complete obedience. 
Not my will but Thy will be done”. In this absorption in 
ne Father’s purpose, which runs right through from His 
bedience as a child to His obedience in Gethsemane and 
n Calvary, He was free from self and free for God. That is 
je picture of Jesus as the free man. 


Now I am mentioning all these matters simply to give you 
ertain clues to the idea that Christianity has something to 
ay about freedom, something derived from historical ex- 
verience and something derived from clear thinking; some- , 
aing to contribute not only to the theoretical understanding 
f freedom but also to the practical problems of freedom as 
yell. But Christians believe far more than that Jesus is the 
deal free man, though that in itself is stupendous. Christians 
Iso believe that Jesus the man was the perfect embodiment of 
xod Himself in human form. “He that hath seen me hath seen 
ae Father.” So that, looking at Jesus we see not only the free 
Jan but also the Divine freedom; God’s own freedom brought 
‘ato the world, embodied and mediated in a truly human life. 
ic it was the claim of Jesus not only to show the human race a 
Jtriking example of freedom but also to bring freedom to 
vhem. The Gospel is a gospel of divine freedom for us all. 
ytemember the saying which comes in the 8th Chapter of St. 
4ohn’s Gospel: “if you continue in my teaching then you are 
vruly my disciples and you shall know the truth and the truth 
hall make you free!” Notice the pattern of that sentence; to 
te disciples of Jesus is to be adherents closely knit to Him— 
‘nd ultimately that means through prayer and Word and 
yacrament. Through being closely: knit to Jesus as His 
jollowers men and women can begin to know the truth: the 
ruth about Him, the truth about God and the truth about 
‘hemselves and in absorbing that truth into themselves and 
seing absorbed into it they can become free. Christianity claims 
9 propagate the true freedom of mankind, deriving from Jesus 
‘hat divine freedom that God so longs to share with all of us 
“s His creatures and children. Now then—if Christian people 
Yeally receive this gift of freedom from their discipleship 
ith Jesus and put it into practice, what happens as a result? 
The result is, or the result should be, that Christian people are 
itterly concerned about human freedom on every possible 
evel of human existence. First of all this means that Christians 
are for the spreading of every sort of freedom, freedom from 
ny kind of persecution, freedom from any kind of discrimina- 
ion in society about religion or belief or race, freedom from 
poverty for those who are cruelly oppressed by poverty, all 
jhat will be the constant concern of Christians in their actions 
But, at the same time, Christians will also be concerned with 
lhe fundamental freedom of man himself. Man needs to be 
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freed from himself and for God. Indeed, we can purs ii 
freedom on all those other levels in relation to politics, ract 
economics, and social existence and yet find our human rag 
totally frustrated unless at the same time we are working i¢ 
that fundamental freedom from self—liberating man froty 
himself, for God and for the service of humanity in God | 
name. Most Christians embody this inadequately and incoit}, 
sistently though many Christians, for all their failures, ti 
hard to embody it. Those whom we call the saints of Chrijy 
tianity are men and women who have conspiciously embodi¢i 
this freedom, have shown it to others and helped others ° 
share in it. I believe that the saints show us a very speci| 
kind of freedom which we noticed when we were discussi 
the freedom of Jesus, mainly the freedom from the dominatic 
of circumstances. Put it like this. We all desire to free peop 
from pain and hardship of any kind, that was Christ’s constai 
endeavour. It is the constant endeavour of Christians as wet 
Yet it sometimes happens that a human life can have a i , 
of pain and frustration and yet can be wonderfully fri 
because deep in his life there is that freedom from self ar 
freedom for God. It happens when, in the midst of pai 
frustration and suffering, there is in that same human life # 
wonderful joy and serenity. It is then that we are able to Sf 
what Christian freedom can most gloriously do. It is th 
freedom from self and freedom for God which is at tt 
heart of the Christian ideal and concept of freedom. 

But today, the Christian view of man is confronted ! 
another view of man which is called the Humanist view : 
man and it is part of my brief to discuss that. In the pa 
centuries there have been forms of humanism which have bed 
deepy religious and indeed deeply Christian; there is nothi 
new about ‘Christian humanism’. But today the term ‘Humaf 
ism’ commonly means a humanism diverse from religio 
When it is called ‘Scientific Humanism’ it means a particuld| 
creed and outlook upon life which is strongly at variance wil) 
Christianity. What are the tenets of Scientific Humanisn# 
Scientific Humanism today is a belief which cares intense! 
for human freedom and human dignity and human happine’ 
and it believes that human dignity and freedom and happine 
is best promoted by the pursuit of all the sciences and tl 
application of all the sciences to the life of man. In that wa 
it is held that the life of man can be made more progressi | 
more free from frustrations, more happy and indeed moj 
moral. Scientific Humanism is severely critical of Christiani 
on two grounds in particular. First, is criticizes Christiani 
for being anti-scientific alleging that the effect of Christiani 
is to discourage the pursuit and the progress of the scienct 
in the proper way. Then, secondly, it criticizes Christianity fi 
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| 
what it calls a false other-worldliness. It alleges that Christiat 
are led by their religion to spend time in thinking abot 
Heaven, in preparing themselves for another world and 
religious exercises instead of devoting themselves to tf 
practical tasks of living in this world. Those are the critiqui 
which they make of us Christians. Now let us look hones 
into these scientific Humanist criticisms of Christianity a 
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face them in a humble spirit. First, let us admit that bad 
yeligion or bad Christianity has in the past not infrequently 
jeen anti-scientific in its attitude and hostile to the right 
‘evelopment and application of scientific ideas. I am afraid 
‘iat this is all too true. I believe, for instance, that the 
‘indamentalist kind of treatment of the Bible misuses the 
Hible as a kind of weapon with which to beat scientific 
ititicism, failing to see that scientific criticism so far from 
‘ndermining the authority of the Bible can when applied 
y the Bible help us to see its spiritual meaning with greater 
futhority than ever before. I think that misguided uses of the 
}ible and misguided religion can be anti-scientific in its efforts 
“nd when that happens I think it is dangerous and disastrous. 
While the Bible is indeed God’s supreme gift, all the sciences 
sre also gifts of God’s Spirit, all are meant to be used for the 
Mhancing of our knowledge of Him. Admitting that bad forms 
jf religion can be anti-scientific, it is for us to see to it that | 
rue religion need not in essence be unscientific at all since 
il genuine truth is inspired by God and must in the end lead 
t) God. As for the second criticism, that Christianity often 
ficourages a wrong kind of other-worldliness, I think we must 
iimit that bad Christianity can do that and has often done it. 
| is all too easy for Christian people to concern themselves 
ith getting ready for Heaven without seeing that getting 
jrady for Heaven involves their utter involvement in love 
jad service in the world around them. It is all too easy for 
whristian people to cultivate religious piety and religious 
yxercise in a kind of religious vacuum remote from the hard 
‘cts of human lives. Let us admit that that too can be a 
jossibility though when it happens it is indeed a corruption 
’ Christianity rather than Christianity’s true expression. 


But, while admitting that the Scientific Humanist’s criticisms 
' Christian practice and Christian attitudes are something 
fom which we must learn, we can go on to counter-attack 
jad say that the Scientific Humanist’s case gives a totally 
yadequate diagnosis of the human predicament, the human 
‘isis. First, as regards man’s frustration. Man’s frustration 
{not solely that he is insufficiently progressive, insufficiently 
fvilised, insufficiently scientific, because history shows that 
yan can be very progressive, very scientific, very civilized 
id yet can remain very selfish and insensitive and cruel. The 
amination of history, the evidence of our own personal 
kperience, and the teaching of the Bible all concur, I believe 
}, showing that man’s predicament is rather that he is deeply 
itranged from God, His creator. He needs restoration to true 
Howship with God, His creator, in order to find his 
ue freedom. “He has shown thee, O man, what is good”, 
‘ys the prophet, “and what doth the Lord thy God require 
| thee but to do justly and to love mercy and to walk humbly 
lith thy God”. Human efforts ‘to do justly’ and ‘to love mercy’ 
e, I believe, frustrated again and again through our failure 
| a human race to walk humbly with our God. 


: The second fallacy of Scientific Humanism is this: not only 
its description of the human predicament inadequate, but 
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also its description of man’s goal is inadequate. What is mani: 
goal? What are we here for? Our belief about our goal, abo 


y 
what we are here for, can deeply affect our ultimate ideal 
about ourselves and also our practical day-to-day attitude 
We are here, not just to be efficient, ethically compete 
citizens of this world, but we are here to become what the Ne 
Testament calls ‘Saints’, people enjoying the fellowship wii 
God and then to share ultimately in the very perfection « 
God Himself in Heaven. That is our goal and it is inde¢ 
having that as our goal that can colour our present attitudy) 
to human problems. It can certainly colour our attitude ti 
wards our fellow men because, in this perspective of eterni} 
to which we Christians hold, the other man can never be 
cog in the machine of a totalitarian state. He is infinitey 
valuable because he is God’s child destined for fellowsh} 
with God in eternity. 1 


I believe that when we compare the Christian and t# 
Communist attitudes to life we see very clearly indeed tH 
distinction between a view of man that is purely earth-bous 
and a view of man that thinks in terms of his ultima) 
heavenly destiny. Yet here we are with this contrast betwe: 
Christianity and Scientific Humanism. I have suggested ths 
if as Christians we are to present our view of man’s dign’) 
and man’s freedom effectively, we have to do it in a humt| 
spirit. We must be ready to learn from other ideologies ni 
least from the humanist ideology which criticizes us strong 
because we are called, I believe, as Christians to an excitiil 
and difficult adventure. It is the adventure of holding in o7 
a religious view of man and a scientific view of man. | 
believe that it is possible though very hard to do: we ali 
called to it. We are no less called to pursue an other-world 
view of man as a citizen of Heaven together with this world) 
view of man as a citizen of earth. 


Let me sum up all by two quotations, one of them is fro 
a great ancient Greek dramatist and poet. It gives the Humai! 
ist view of man as glorious in himself. The other is from of 
of the Psalmists who gives the view of man as God’s creatul 
You will see the difference. Sophocles of Athens said fo} 
centuries before Christ “Many things are marvellous ak 
nothing is more marvellous than man”. The Psalmist said | 
thank Thee, O God, for I am fearfully and marvellous 
created”. In the end, the human race has to make its choi! 
between those two beliefs. 


MICHAEL CANTUA) 


We are grateful to the Archbishop for his willingness to allow 
to publish the above article. It was originally given in the form of 
public lecture in the Deanery of Croydon, but has not previoul) 
appeared in print. 


VLINICAL THEOLOGY—A Review 


The Clinical Theological Association is now a well estab- 
shed movement in Great Britain. Like other young and 
\gorous movements, mention of its name tends to invoke 
{ strong reaction, either for or against, in medical men and 
uergy. This reaction can quickly lead any discusion of 
linical Theology into a discussion of its founder and main- 
‘pring, Dr. Frank Lake. Although some knowledge of Frank 
ake is necessary to help us to understand the origins and 
evelopment of the movement, we must also consider some 
uther historical factors which have made Clinical Theology 
hat it is today. 

It is now nearly twenty years since Dr. Lake returned to 
ngland from India where he had been working as a medical 
iissionary. While in India he had worked as a parasitologist 
nd as the medical superintendent of a large hospital. On 
sturning to England a number of factors conspired together 
» make psychiatry the next avenue for him. During the early 
ays of his psychiatric training he began to develop those 
leas which are now incorporated in Clinical Theology. In 
is training, particularly in a mental hospital, Dr. Lake met 
jundreds of people who were to all intent and purposes re- 
1\oved from the direct influence of the gospel. It was from this 
ind of observation that the idea arose that there should be 
technique for those who cared which would enable them 
§) take the gospel to this group of people—hence the title, 
vite Theology. 


The idea that a special technique was required to take the 
Xspel to psychiatric patients was supported by the church’s 
nd missionary practice of offering the gospel in a formal 
verbal or written manner and by the psychological-religious 
\iew which holds that this form of presentation is only ap- 
( ropriate to those who are psychologically whole. These views 
tise Some very important issues; is the gospel only presentable 
i a formal way, are we dependent on technique, and do we 
‘quire psychological understanding in order to communicate 
ith those who are psychologically disturbed? We shall be 
ddressing ourselves to problems of this kind as we look in 
jwre detail at what Clinical Theology both teaches and does. 
At the time when Dr. Lake was beginning to formulate 
jis ideas and to interest others in them there were few 
{sychiatrists in Great Britain who would have admitted that 
ie gospel had any relevance for the patients under their 
fire. The 1950’s saw a psychiatry which was optimistic and 
ticcessful. It was inundated with well qualified applicants 
tho wished to be associated with this promising powerful 
ranch of medicine. This image of psychiatry was derived 
tom some real achievements in the field of social policy 
‘ithin hospitals with the use of ‘open doors’ and therapeutic 
jymmunity ideas. Also there were now available for the first 
ime a number of drugs which seemed to be able to control. 
1 a specific way, symptoms and signs which previously had 
een resistant to treatment. The clerical profession, in con- 
vast, was beginning a period of uncertainty and disillusion- 
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ment which showed itself in the flight of abler men from 
profession and the avoidance of the church as a career | 
many who could have contributed a great deal to its life. T! 
reasons for all this are obscure but the vagueness some f 
about the clergyman’s role and the comparative impoten 
of the church when compared with medicine, played their pa| 

It was through Clinical Theology that many clergym 
particularly within the Anglican communion, saw a new a 
vital role for themselves which may well have derived stren 
by basking in the reflection of an optimistic psychiatry. It w 
as if this tense and fertile scene were waiting for an enthusi: 
with the appropriate message. Frank Lake rose to the occasid 
and by dint of dedication and enthusiasm was able to concei 
a movement which gave some clergymen not only a new sk 
but a new reason for being. This was achieved at first ! 
Frank Lake almost single handed and then gradually wi 
the help of an increasing band of associates via seminars a: 
lectures which were arranged throughout the length a: 
breadth of Great Britain. In most instances these we 
arranged with the help and blessing of the various dioces« 
In the beginning the main purpose of the seminars was 
introduce the clergymen to a psychiatric way of thinking a: 
to an understanding of those of the clergymen’s flock wi 
were psychologically disturbed. It soon became apparent th: 
this type of activity brought individual students face to fa: 
with their own problems in a way which led them to look f: 
personal help from the movement. 

The standard form of training is by seminars, each lastii 
for three hours and occurring 24 times in two years. On t! 
successful completion of this course it is possible for individua 
to progress by further training to become tutors who are thé 
held to be competent to run seminars. 

During the first year students are introduced to conter 
porary views on neurotic and psychotic disorders. The Associ: 
tion has produced a number of publications in booklet for 
to aid these studies; these are of a very high standard ar 
would be found useful by medical students and aspirir 
psychiatrists. The second year of training “takes up rath 
more complex study of human personalities as they intera 
in small groups. Critical transitional periods of human li 
are observed in which profound changes of adjustment a 
required of the individual in physical, social and spiritu 
life’* Behind all this work is the massive textbook, Clinic 
Theology which was written by Frank Lake. 

Some idea of extent and competence of the organisatic 
and effort invested can be seen in the fact that between 19: 
and 1966 the Association’s two-year courses were attend 
by 3,500 clergymen and between 300 and 400 lay people. 
we compare this number of trained people with the numb 
of graduates from British medical schools who during t 
same period went on and specialised in psychiatry, we fit 
that Clinical Theology’s total is three times as large as t 
number of doctors embarking on psychiatry. 


* An Assessment of Clinical Theological Training. B. Lake & L. 
Harman, Clinical Theological Association, Nottingham, 1968. 
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It may well be asked in the light of this effort, where 
Clinical Theology going? Lake and Hardman (op. cit.) wri 
“A present day interpretation of these objectives would be | 
to equip the clergy, allied professional helpers and lay men 
bers with an adequate knowledge of the psychodynamics « 
interpersonal relationships to make them useful in the fie 
of mental health and to relate this knowledge to the theologic; 
understanding of man. 2) to enable the student to learn t 
role of his own personality in pastoral relationships and to det 
creatively with his own anxieties in accepting pastoral rj 
sponsibility. 3) to provide a clearer recognition and a knov 
ledge of the proper indications and methods of referral. 4) 1 
provide a deeper understanding of the problems involve 
in individual group and communal relationships and to enab 
the student to gain familiarity with the wider body of e: 
perience available to those who work in the communi 
services.” 

Having trained several thousand students during a decac 
the organisation of the training and the objectives are no 
well established. The theoretical basis of Clinical Theolos 
is by comparison far less amenable to description and di 
cussion and it is in this area that I find myself so antagonist 
to the movement. I am antagonistic because many who see 
training do so in the naive belief that what they are taug' 
will be both sound theoretically and pragmatically. For 
number of reasons I do not think that the theoretical bas! 
is sound, and although some students do empirically devela 
some competence when faced by disturbed individuals this — 
largely due to unacknowledged processes rather than the dé 
clared reasons. For some the short-fall between the teachin 
and their practical experience leads to a sense of failure 3 
themselves, to others disillusionment and to others confusio: 

The theoretical basis is set out at length in Frank Lake 
book Clinical Theology which was published in 1966. Th 
has been described by someone within the Association as 
‘brilliant synthesis” and by reviewers as ‘treasure in a larg 
earthen vessel” and ‘.. . an ill-conceived . . . misleading boo 
... marred by circular arguments”. 

There are three specific points which I will make in ord 
to show my own dissatisfaction with this work. Firstly, D 
Lake espouses a branch of psychology which leans heavily o 
the idea that antenatal, birth and the experiences for the fir 
few months of life are crucial in the formation of endurin 
personality characteristics. Clearly in some senses this mu 
be true, for example brain damage or no brain damage, bt 
there is no hard evidence that the subtleties of personality i 
health or disease are related to these events. The second set 
ideas which Dr. Lake uses are those which were formulate 
by Pavlov. Pavlov was able to demonstrate with dogs in 
laboratory certain responses to certain stimuli, the like « 


t pel Theology. Frank Lake. Darton, Longman & Todd, Lond 
2 News Letter No. 9. Clinical Theological Association. 
* Book Review. New Christian. R.A. Lambourne, December 1966. 


: Rock Review. In Service of Medicine. C.M.F., R.E.D. Markill 
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‘nich could not have been deduced beforehand and apart 
)m some kind of learning process seemed nonsensical. For 
ample, some dogs learnt to salivate when a bell rang. 

Pavlov, like many others who have made original obser- 
‘tions, proceeded to formulate a theory by which the obser- 
(tions could be held together. He postulated cerebral pro- 
usses of excitation and inhibition which were the result of 
»2 various stimuli and past experiences. Although the obser- 
iitions still stand, the Pavlovian theory as a means of under- 
‘inding behaviour is now largely discredited. Lastly Dr. 
‘ke talks in glowing terms of his use of L.S.D. (an hallucin- 
Fenic drug) in the investigation and treatment of patients. 
vie value of this kind of technique is, to say the least, highly 
‘batable. Bennet (1968) points out the similarity between 
jz takers’ and the givers’ enthusiasm for the drug which 
“kes objective assessment almost impossible. He goes on to 
y “... the observer’s expectation of effects (as well as the | 
*bject’s) will to a great extent determine what happens...”. 
“Here then are different parts of the theoretical basis of 
Sinical Theology which I believe are open to reasonable 
ubt. Each of itself illustrates a way of thinking about be- 
/¢viour and each way of itself is regarded by some as complete 
ithin its own limits. I would agree with Dr. Lake that each 
‘iy is inadequate to do justice to the range of possible be- 


“viour despite being complete in itself. From this stems the 


t confuse the student or to drive him to an empirical practice. 
‘Confusion is further generated by the way in which theo- 
‘Szical and psychological terms and ideas are mixed together; 
/... Since the origin of the model is Christ and a Christian 
) by definition to be a man in whom Christ dwells, no awk- 
‘iird transition has to be made in the language of communi- 
tion when we move from the ‘psychological’ to the ‘spirit- 
Vlity’ of the man of God.” The same mixing is seen in “there 
‘\no other way of arriving at the proper spiritual treatment 
any depressed person . . . except by way of diagnosis . . . 
‘rough a thorough history taking.” 

“Bearing in mind that Dr. Lake finds no problem in treating 
Terent categories as if they logically belonged together, it 
not surprising that he suggests that the treatment for certain 
‘nditions is to get right with God. (Presumably in view of 
I. Lake’s theological position this means in a traditional 
wangelical sense). It may well be that we can legitimately 
#2 in a patient’s recovery that in a theological sense he has 
t right with God and yet at the same time in psychological 
ms we would equate recovery with a change in behaviour. 


1|_..S.D. 1967 Glin Bennet. Brit. J.Psychiat. 1968 114. 1219. 
Wlinical Theology, F. Lake op. cit. 


The error I believe lies in the mixing of logical categorié 
which in this instance lead on to such ideas as conversion Ww 
cure people or the parson should see the patient three tin 
a day after meals. It is just as nonsensical to ask the questi¢ 
‘Is this a theological or a psychological event?’ as it is to 
about a piece: of iron which has been in a fire ‘Is the iron 
or red?’, 

Many who come to Clinical Theology as students hope to 
the secret of power and control which they believe is sharj 
by members of the medical profession. The confusion which| 
created in them by the above mentioned mixing of categori 
is interpreted by some as an indication of their failure 
acquire the secret. The adoption of the medical parapherna 
of consulting room, appointments, interview technique, note 
histories, diagnoses, and talk of clients, does not work t! 
magic for which they hoped. When this happens it wou 
seem that Clinical Theology has gone sadly astray from | 
original intention of bringing the gospel to those with ps 
chiatric problems. | 


To bring the gospel to psychiatric patients was the starti: 
point for the movement and yet some of its teaching wou 
seem to deny this or at least to make this statement or 
applicable within certain limits. This I believe, is demonstrat: 
by the way in which the students are taught to recognise t! 
stage at which they should refer a client on to a psychiatr: 
once they have recognised a real psychiatric condition. T! 
implication is that once the psychiatrist has successfully treat 
the case, the clinical theologian can take over again. Th 
puts Clinical Theology into the same category as Clinic 
Psychiatry with the demarcation issue being decided by ti 
severity of the condition. I wonder what the psalmist wi 
wrote “If I make my bed in hell, Thou art there” would ha’ 
made of this practice. 

The idea that a clergyman should opt out of the relationsh 
he has with someone who is sick at some quite arbitary sta: 
is most unsatisfactory. 

It implies amongst other things that all a clergyman has 
offer is the same set of skills as a psychiatrist but in a le 
effective or competent way and that he is using techniqu 
which really belong to someone else. By adopting this stan 
the clergyman is denying the value of the relationship which | 
has to offer. Perhaps it is time to say quite clearly that from 
psychological point of view that what he has to offer is his 1 
lationship, no more and no less, with or without certain skil 
and that this he does in the name of and asa route to the fello’ 
ship of the church. This places the clergyman in a much mo 
powerful and enduring position than ever a psychiatrist ¢: 
be in because the psychiatrist is continually limited by t 
ideas in our society which attend sickness and treatment. 

Many of the comments which are made above are frank 
critical of Clinical Theology. There is plenty of evidence fre 
within the Association—particularly at its centre—to indice 
that there is an awareness that all is not well. Further the 
are signs that efforts are being made to modify and strength 


| 
| 
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tye theoretical basis and to improve the practice. Clinical 
\oheology has survived its honeymoon period and like many 
wher new movements it has tended to be exclusive and to feel 
at it alone really understood what the problems really were. 
th the first instance this exclusiveness and ‘rightness’ is pro- 
tive and enables the movement to survive, but the time has 
»))w come to return to the workaday world and begin to put 
5je ideas and practice in the market place and to subject them 
#) the rigours of some rough handling. If they survive in a 
iLodified form, then we shall be delighted and we shall be able 
y, live together. 

¥ I would like to end on a positive note. It is quite clear that 
icank Lake and Clinical Theology have responded to a very 
t.al need within the Church and society. They have drawn 
ur attention to the scandalous deficiencies in the training of 
ur ministers. They have attempted to face and meet the 
»ed of those in our community who are psychiatrically ill. , 
$1 so doing they have written another chapter in the history 
| the church’s caring ministry—as far as impact is concerned 


e Quakers opened the Retreat in York in September 1777. 
Vidividual ministers have been helped to find a role for them- 
#lves again by giving them a frame of reference which despite 
§; deficiencies enabled them to tackle situations which 
Teviously they would have found beyond their capacities. 

4 As well as this, Clinical Theology has by virtue of its train- 
1g groups brought together like-minded individuals who are 
Srepared to seek a way together. I believe that it was within 
je groups that the main benefits were derived as the indi- 
duals found support and a mutual sharing of their problems. 
‘he Association has published some evidence which underlines 
ie anxiety relieving functions of the seminars. 

i) Clinical Theology is changing and seeking to be more 
fective, it has stimulated the Church to look again at the 
Vay in which it conducts itself towards that submerged tenth 
+ the population who are enmeshed in psychological difficulties 
id I sincerely hope that just because of the deficiencies of 
Minical Theology the Church will not be content to return to 
de bad old days of pre-1958 when the Association got under 


; 
| F. J. ROBERTS 


“Biggest thing since the Bible!” 


} That is how I felt about Clinical Theology at the end of 
jiy first year’s seminars; our group ran for three years, with 
jiree-hour sessions every fortnight. It seemed to me to be 
‘true marriage of reformation theology and psychiatric 
‘sight. That is something I had been looking for for a long 
4me, for we are pastors as well as preachers. We are not 
joly Servants of the Word responsible for the proclamation 
if the Gospel, we are also “servants of our people for Jesus’ 
ike”, responsible for the cure of souls. 
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pulsions of which they were ashamed, but the one specil 
remedy for all ills—‘Say your prayers, read your Bible, con) 
to Church, and believe, believe.”” One varied the emphasis, | 
course, but whether the man had homosexual compulsions ‘ 
adulterous ones, whether he dreaded responsibility or his wifi 
whether he had an uncontrollable temper, or an irresisti 
urge to obscene exposure, whether he couldn’t keep his han 
off money, or little boys, my spiritual dispensary had only o 
bottle for them all. I knew it was ludicrous. 

But it was worse than ludicrous, for the repeated failu 
of the remedy undermined one’s faith in the message that le 
behind it, and I had never hidden the Gospel message behir 
the remedy. The power of the risen Christ I preached ar 
believed in—why did it not reach and transform these peopl 
Worse, why didn’t it reach and transform me? For all tc 
often, in their presenting anxieties, I recognised my own. / 
often as not, when a man with a problem left me, there we: 
two men with a problem. 

It had reached a stage where the ministry of the pulpit a7 
the ministry of the study and the pastoral visit had to tie wu 
or both ministries were threatened with collapse. Of cours 
I had learned enough to know that folk needed someone wh 
would listen to them. I found that I could do that. When ye 
learn to be quiet and attentive, and refrain from jumping : 
with your remedy before the problem has been unfolde: 
folk talk. My how they talk! And how they appreciate som 
one who will listen long enough to hear them out. They we: 
grateful for that—sometimes pathetically so. And it ofte 
helped, even though the problem appeared so massive ar 
threatening that before it the traditional remedy died on yor 
lips before it could be spoken. But why it healed some and ni 
others, I don’t know. Some needed your ear like addicts nec 
their drug, and I just felt ‘peddled”. No matter how muc 
attention you gave them, they only held up their bowl Ii 
Oliver Twist and shouted, “More. More. I want more.” Wi 
some, it was crippling. I knew that a pastor should be reac 
for heavy demands, and I was willing for that. But folk werer 
being healed. 

Since before I entered the ministry, psychology had he 
a fascination for me. I read avidly. But whilst it all yield 
flashes of insight here and there into isolated episodes | 
human behaviour, no comprehensive understanding of hums 
nature and its motivations had emerged—not, at any rate f 
me. Gestalt, Behaviourist, Analytical approaches—they < 
held lumps of truth in their vessels. But for me, nothing hi 
jelled out of it. And one always had the curious and unea 
feeling that whilst the psychologist’s insights and Bible insigh 
overlapped here and there, they were, nevertheless, separa 
and even alien systems of understanding. Where was the trutl 

If the Bible was right, and conversion and faith in Chr 
the remedy, why were converted church members not bett 
men? For when I moved out of a housing estate initial paste 
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€ situation where I had an almost exclusive pagan clientile, 
to. an established suburban church situation with a con- 
egation of long-converted people, they came up with the 


me problems and difficulties exactly. Now, of course, too, I 


| a Officers . . . the obstructionists, the hoggers of 
‘te limelight and the retirers into corners, the martyrs, the 
4)n’t-get-involved-at-any-price merchants, the trouble-makers, 
ake die-hards, those eaten up with resentment and those 
a chips on their shoulders . . . and so on and so on. We 
“1 know them. It’s they, rather than financial strictures, which 
tie the cause of “frustration in the ministry.” 
‘| It was in the light of all this that Clinical Theology fell like 
fianna from heaven to me. For it did three things. 
“>It gave me a comprehensive insight into the dynamics of 
Siman personality which until then I had looked for in vain. 
9 It gave me a new understanding of the Gospel. \ 
| And it enabled me to relate the two in such a way that 
Siidelines in pastoral counselling were at last clear. I began 
see where the resources of the Gospel bore on human need. 
»/S we were taken through the dynamics of depressive, hysteric, 
whizoid, paranoid and phobic personality distortions, it was 
, though scales were being taken from my eyes. I understood 
ihy this man was so grey and gloomy (and why my bungling 
tempt to help had failed to relieve his melancholy), I under- 
jood why that woman made such a thoroughly disturbing 
i embarrassing nuisance of herself, why this chap wouldn’t 
mmmit himself, why that fellow had such a chip on his 
thoulder, why this woman couldn’t bring herself to go out of 
se house. And what’s more, it gave one, not simply insight, 
91t compassionate insight into the difficulties folk have. You 
“derstand the pain and belief behind the sin. It all became 
siiddenly more bearable. If there was one scripture it illum- 
sated, it was the reference in Hebrews to those “who through 
yar of death were all their lifetime subject to bondage”. 
7 Not that it made the pastoral task any easier. In fact, it 
= it harder—and certainly more demanding; but without 
de overlay of confusion which is the really exhausting factor 
- pastoral work. Whilst I knew better how to approach the 
/>pressive or the hysteric, I knew also that the job might take 
‘uch longer than I had realised before. But I knew where 
Jie Gospel “latched on” to this or that person’s need. I began 
) gain a freedom and a confidence in commending Christ 
“hich I hadn’t had for a Jong time. 
'Then too, Frank Lake’s insight into the way in which our 
ord’s whole Being was grounded in the Father’s love supplied 
/hat had obviously been missing from all the psychology I'd 
rer read—namely, a “model” for the “norm” of human 
2rsonality. Almost all the therapy psychology I had read was, 
trictly speaking, “abnormal psychology”. It studied abnor- 
jialities. How, out of the abnormal, do you construct the 
jormal? No psychology I’d ever read could adequately de- 
jneate the dynamics of the “proper man”. And whilst one 
new that our Lord was the only fit subject for such a study, 
‘fe somehow felt that the study would in His case be unfitting. 


*me up against the standard crop of “different” church 


Le 


And so it would in the usual way of psychologists, for th 
whole approach was conditioned to abnormality—it w: 
fitting. Frank Lake’s approach removed the offence, becau 
preserved reverence intact, and was confined wholly to t 
Scriptures, chiefly those of John’s Gospel. 

I can still recall the sheer joy I knew when as a result | 
those early seminars I understood what it meant to be : 
Christ”, “accepted in the Beloved”, to “have His joy in m 
to know that “now are we children of God.” Salvation | 
grace through faith took on new dimensions of truth a 
reality. The new birth, the Christian’s resources in Christ, t} 
status of a child of God, and the life of good works whi¢ 
God has prepared beforehand that we should walk in th 
—all these basic Christian truths were refurbished till th 
shone. I could see better now how all these possibilities open 
out before the oppressed, the burdened, the heavy-laden, t' 
prisoners, the blind, the paralysed, the lame and the sic 
The Gospel had become Good News again. 

But there was a price to pay—at any rate for me. 

For as we studied the distortions of personality, one gror 
of them after another, spelling out the ways in which we fe 
short of the glory God intended for us, I became aware of the 
elements in myself, more acutely and painfully than ever 
had before. Whilst the seminars explained past experienc: 
of my own which had always previously baffled me, ti 
explanations revealed hidden depths of unbelief and pric 
of lust and rage, of dread and duplicity which I had nev 
suspected. 

I will not hide the fact that I suffered. The early joy ga’ 
way to dismay. 1 began to learn the tenacity with which v 
cling to our preferred defences against the truth. I was alarme 
to discover that the more I stood revealed in my shabby ra 
and tatters, the more vehemently I clutched them to me. 
discovered just what sort of sinner I was—that the hea 
of man was deceitful above all things and desperately wick 
—my own included. It silenced me. I stopped sounding ¢ 
about other people’s faults. I myself was a replica of every m: 
who plagued me. But the Holy Spirit was doing His ov 
surgery, and the operation was completed as I preached n 
way through the first twelve chapters of Genesis, and t 
convalescence as I preached my way through the first eig 
chapters of Romans. There was the Healing Word. “Lo, it w 
for my welfare,” said Hezekiah, “that I had great bitterne 
Thou hast held back my life from the pit of destruction, b 
now Thou hast cast all my sins behind Thy back.” Hezekial 
experience became my own—and a very blessed business 
is too, brethren, to know yourself truly forgiven! 

_But—and here is the point—the Gospel remedy of fe 
giveness did not come to me via Frank Lake’s Clinical The 
logy. It came to me via the Scriptures. And this is where 
have to enter a criticism of Clinical Theology. 

I find it now seriously defective in its Theology of t 
Cross and Forgiveness. The defect wasn’t easy to spot. F 
there appears at first sight to be great gain in Dr. Lake’s | 
sight into the nature of our Lord’s sufferings. 
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) He maintains—and, I think rightly—that our Lord 
xperienced in full adult consciousness all those extremes of 
sjental pain which lie repressed in most of us since infancy, 
vad whose re-emergence into consciousness we are not able 
§ bear, so that all our personality distortions are systems of 
\sfence erected against their threatening irruption. Through 
ar of death (“‘non-being” in the jargon), we are all our life- 
ime subject to bondage. 
This seems to relate the Cross to our need. One is able to 
y, “He has been where I have been. He knows my suffering. 
6, the Innocent has suffered as I, the innocent babe, 
tffered.” 
) But this is the point I think, at which Dr. Lake’s attempt 
{ therapy fails. He tries to line up two innocents, the Lamb 
vad the infant, and then tacitly assumes that the infant’s 
\iffering will be lost by a sort of merger in the Lamb’s. And 
| isn’t. His suffering remains His, and mine remains mine, | 
»1d so long as He is He, and I am I, that’s how it must 
main. The situation in real life is never that of two innocents 
Christ and I—but of the Innocent and a sinner. However 
scurately psychiatric insight may trace our personal failures 
ad compulsions back to their origin in severe emotional 
ress in infancy, this does not alter their character as sin in the 
“rown man. If my homosexuality, for example (I’m not one, 
dy the way! My lusts, though no less distressing, are more 
jpnventional!) is due to factors over which I had no control, 
* is still my homosexuality, and as such, it is sin. It offends 
od. The real question for me in my distress is not the degree 
/ personal culpability which God in His perfect knowledge 
ad understanding attaches to me (as though to know all is 
forgive all, sort of thing—that’s a hoary old lie)—the real 
#aestion is how I’m to be rid of it. For God certainly doesn’t 
Hoprove it. Nor can He be content for it to remain. FOR me— 
a my side—He may be, but He’s against my sin. As W. R. 
Maltby put it long ago, “He is on my side against the sin I 
ve.” And it IS MY SIN. I need forgiveness, and God’s 
»rgiving grace is the only final remedy for it—both as to its 
jailt and its power over me. 
Now it would be quite unfair to Dr Lake to say that he 
juils to acknowledge the need for forgiveness, or the renewing 
jower of it. He does acknowledge it. But it seems to me often 
fiat he is so preoccupied with the psychological ramifications 
jnat lie behind the sin that he fails to keep the sin itself in 
1arp focus as being just plain sin. It is almost as though he 
), like a man who has only ever looked at a painting through 
i; magnifying glass. He hasn’t stood back far enough to see 
ie picture whole and entire, allowing the psychological detail, 
js it were, to melt back into the broader theological features. 
Me sees the human condition well enough—far better than 
jaost, but he sees it always in close-up. And at that range, 
ere are always things you fail to see. 
1 It is often as though he takes the suffering infant behind 
je sinning man, and tries to relate the infant to the Cross. 
sut the suffering infant is not the problem. The problem is 
l4e sinning man—as the sinning man knows!. HE has to be 
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related to the Cross. And the sinning man relates to t 
Cross not by identification, but by penitence. It is the sufferi 
to which I, by my sin, have put Him that He suffers the 
The Son’s sufferings are not a sinner’s sufferings, they are 
Saviour’s sufferings, He represents, not only me to God, butG 
to me. “The Son can do nothing of Himself, but only w 
He sees the Father doing”—and this is as true at the Cross | 
ever it was before it. By His death, He registers the Fathe 
everlasting “NO” to sin—He dies rather than sin—“He died un! 
sin”. His death at the hands of sinners is their everlasting a 
unequivocal condemnation. “God,” says Paul, “has done wh 
the law could not do—sending His own Son in the likeness 
sinful flesh, and for sin, He condemned sin in the flesh.” 
the Cross is not allowed to utter this voice of judgement 
sin, the Word God speaks in it is muzzled. It is this word \ 
uncompromising judgement on sin which Frank Lake’s the: 
logy of the Cross, fails I think, to sound. He funks the wra: 
of God with sin. 


By His death, also of course, Jesus registers the Father 
everlasting “YES” to sinners. Unable to yield to their si 
He nevertheless bears it, with a love strong enough to suff: 
unto death, and still forgive. God shows HIS love for us, ° 
that while we were yet sinners, CHRIST died for us. His dea‘ 
at the hands of sinners is proof of the Father’s love. In BH 
visible Cross, He images forth by His perfect obedience th 
invisible Cross in the Father’s heart. THIS aspect of the Cros 
Dr. Lake has grasped very firmly indeed. As Campbell Morga 
has so finely said (The Bible and the Cross) “In the mome: 
in which man sinned against God, God gathered into H 
heart of love all the issue of that sin, and it is not by the deat 
of a Man, but by the mystery of the passion of God (embodie 
and revealed in the death of that Man), that He is able 1 
keep His face turned towards wandering men, and welcor 
them as they turn back to Him.” It is in forgiveness that th 
love of the Lamb redeems, renews and transforms the sinne 
And at the heart of forgiveness, divine forgiveness, there 
utter condemnation of the sin forgiven. Only thus can forgiv 
ness kindle in the sinner the “mind of Christ”, and that r 
pentance without which no forgiveness is possible. 


I owe to Clinical Theology an enormous debt, and I a: 
glad to acknowledge it. But at the point of the Biblic 
doctrine of Atonement, it led me up a by-path meadow. 


P. T. HARRISO 
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\\ MAN OF GOD | , 

| What reputation among his people should a pastor covet 
“luost? Should he strive to be regarded as well read and well 
viformed, thoroughly familiar with current thought, secular 
nd theological? Should he seek the reputation of being a wise 
‘punsellor, an outstanding preacher, a dynamic administrator 
/ ta visionary leader? 
| No higher reputation should, or can, be desired by a 
efhristian minister than that possessed by the prophet Elisha 
Tt the mind of the Shunnamite woman. “I perceive”, she 
hid, “that this is a holy man of God who is continually 
gassing our way”. No matter what other gifts a Church 
ellowship may admire in their minister this is, in the final 
ockoning, what they most desire him to be. All other virtues 
vite virtually irrelevant and most other faults are forgivable 
0, to them and in their midst he is a “man of God”. 


) Woodrow Wilson was once asked, “Should a minister wear 
‘ferical or lay dress?” He replied, “It makes no difference what 
We wears. But one thing matters supremely. He should never be 
@, any company a single minute without making them realise 
“jat they are in the presence of a minister of religion”. Sub- 
Hitute “man of God” for “minister of religion”, in his reply, 


ad you have the heart of the matter. 


') What in their minister will lead God’s people to this assess- 
thent? 


They will conclude him to be a man of God when they see 
aie call of God resting on him. Robert Louis Stevenson was 
ince asked to address the students of a college training pastors. 
i[e told an ancient fable of a religious teacher who wore a veil 
| ° o « . . . 

iver his face, thus giving the impression that its glory was too 
iright for his listeners. One day the veil slipped. He stood 
#2vealed as an ugly old man. “Whatever impression you give 


iD 


q 


/£ yourself,” said Robert Louis Stevenson, “you will eventually 
je seen as you really are!” 


1 In the early days of his ministry among them a veil un- 
loubtedly exists between a minister and his people. The veil 
Jill gradually, or suddenly, slip. His people will look into 
jis soul. They will see what drives and motivates him. They 
Will see him as he really is. How forlorn the flock will be if 
jiey see only some base, earthly, human motive. How desolate 
jaey will be if they realise that their pastor is where he is, 
lot because of a compelling divine constraint, but as a result 
'f some chance, accidental circumstance. How tragic if they 
\2e behind the veil simply a desire to influence men’s minds or 
love of status and power. 


Only that man merits the title “man of God” who is seen 
io be in the ministry by an act of God. His sole motive for 
ieing in the pulpit is that God has kindled a fire in his bones 
vhich nothing can extinguish. The prophet Jeremiah deserved 
Ylisha’s reputation. (Jeremiah 20:9). So did John the Baptist, 
he man who was “sent from God”. So did Paul who believed 
limself to be “called to be an apostle . . . set apart for the 
‘ospel of God”. 
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No man can hide his real self behind a veil for ever. Soon’ 
or later, consciously or unconsciously, he will let it dro’ 
Happy are the people who are able to look full into the 
minister’s face and see there the constraint of God. They wi 
say “this is a holy man of God” when they cannot explaf 
his ministry apart from the call of God. 

The title “a man of God” will also be deserved when ov 
people see in us the love of God. The absence of that love wii 
be quickly discernible in a sour censorious note in, and a coi) 
stant smiting of men’s weaknesses from, the pulpit. It will t 
revealed in a bitterness and hardness of outlook. All too oft 
a minister can be heard loudly dismissing all pastoral wor 
and visitation as a waste of time. Such signs are all too con 
mon and a congregation, sensitive to their presence, will rea: 
to them. | 

If the signs of lack of love are all too obvious, what i 


the evidences of its presence which cause a man to earn th 
tribute paid to Elisha? , 

Richard Baxter, in The Reformed Pastor, wrote that a cov 
gregation should see “that we care for no outward thing, n« 
money, not liberty, not credit, not life, in comparison of the: 
salvation”. In other words the congregation should be able ¢ 
see the depth of their pastor’s concern for their spiritu: 
welfare. The apostle Paul displayed this concern of love t 
the full. He addressed the Galatians as “My little childre: 
with whom I am again in travail until Christ be formed in you’ 
He told the Philippian Christians, “I yearn for you all wit 
the affection of Jesus Christ’. 

From Paul’s example we note that loving concern become 
principally articulate in prayer. Let the assurance of thei 
pastor’s prayers come home to a congregation and the effec 
will be profound. Bishop Ryle said of George Whitfield “The 
could not hate the man who wept so much over their souls’ 
Such a man would be unmistakably a “Man of God”. 


This love of God will be recognised by a congregation ¢ 
they realise how fully their minister is prepared to be one wit 
them in their sorrows, joys and problems. Love leads t 
identification and that, for the Master, was the road to th 
cross. The love of God will exclude a cold, profession: 
interest. It will transform the detachment of the social worke 
into the sympathetic involvement of the pastor. It will cau: 
him to weep with the weeping and to rejoice with the r 
joicing. It will give a minister a willingness to listen—a hab 
which does not often come naturally to many of us. It was tl 
love of God in his heart which caused Fenelon to say, “I ha 
rather die than fail a soul sent me by God”. 

The love of God in a man of God’s life will also be reveale 
in the true gentleness and grace of his spirit. There will t 
nothing brash, abrasive and brittle about the man of God. TI 
Apostle, who could write of the “meekness and gentleness « 
Christ”, could affirm his own attitude by saying, “We we 
gentle among you like a nurse taking care of her children 
(1 Thess. 2:7). The necessary hard things will be said not. 
a hard, censorious spirit, but with a gentle and loving firmnes 
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THE BAPTIST INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
4 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1 


A good book is the precious life blood of a master spirit.” 
—Milton 


| This week | caught up with a T.V. programme | had missed 
myer ago — a repeat of “An Evening with Lady Asquith”. 
|| had heard of the width of Lady Asquith’s mind and | was 
‘ow impressed by the long list of her reading. 

a | jotted down some names as she read or rather recited 
tr much was spoken by heart and all from her heart — the 
ible, Milton, Shakespeare, Edward Lear, Tolstoy, Jane 


| 


siusten, Dickens, Shelley, Herrick, Pushkin, Blake, Keats, 
Zouseman, John Donne, Shaw, Hardy and others. 


Wait this reminded me of a brown, pocket sized book of 
v6says, which carried my quotation in its frontpiece and 
thich | was fortunate enough to be given to read at school 
¢ 1923. Those essays included one by A. G. Gardiner on 
Yord Magic which opened my young eyes to a new world. 
‘8 world which at that time seemed to be what the Lama in 
Wpling’s Kim called “a Treasure locked’. Clearly Lady 
‘squith had early in her life found the right key. 


| The right key is so important in any field whether it is the 


i@inistry, lay service in the denomination, administration, 
Yanking, insurance and so on. 


}+In the field of insurance the key for Baptists (and their 
YWends) is labelled Baptist Insurance and that is us! 


Yours sincerely, 


CG. Jk. COLVIN, 
General Manager 
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not in a mood of carping criticism, but with a broken hea 
of compassion. Said Richard Baxter, “When people kno’ 
that you unfeignedly love them they will hear anything ani 
bear anything from you”. 


Only the minister from whom is heard the Word of G 
will merit the title “man of God” among his people. Th 
biographer of Phillips Brooks stated that just before he enter 
the pulpit, “Phillips Brooks appeared to be like one burden 
with a message from God which he was in travail to dis 
charge”. The man of God is recognisable in the pulpit, not 
his oratory and diction, not by the signs of his homiletic ski 
not even by his wisdom and accumulated experience, certal 
not by his insight into current events, but by his ability, = 
by week, to bring “a word from the Lord”. The people com 
before him, out of the agony of their hard and ee 
world, not to admire a cleverly constructed masterpiece, bu 
for God’s Word interpreted and applied. They come with the: 
fears, anxieties, doubts, with their temptations, struggle’ 
defeats and frustrations. Their upward faces cry more eli 
quently than words, “Is there any word from the Lord® 
Only the man of God answers in the affirmative. Let him 
confused and hesitant, sending his people empty away, ar 
whatever else his people may feel about him, they will neve 
consider Elisha’s title. 

In the Scots novel, Beside the Bonny Brier Bush by Ie 
MacLaren, the young minister settles down to prepare his fir: 
sermon in his first charge. He decides that it is to be worthy 
the College prizewinner and so it surveys the current theologic< 
scene. His aunt, a wise and discerning woman, gently reminc 
him of his mother’s dying words. Translated from the author 
Scottish dialect, and lacking the flavour of it, her words were 
“The first day you preach in your own Church, speak a goo 
word for Jesus Christ”. The first sermon went into the wast 
paper basket where, perhaps, more of ours should go to 
Before the morning service closed in Drumtochty Church th 
next Sunday the people knew that, young and inexperience 
as he was, a “man of God” had come their way. There is n 
greater privilege than that of introducing paupers to Christ 
unsearchable riches, of introducing the hungry to the Brea 
of Life and of introducing the lost to the Saviour of men. 


To be recognised as a “man of God” is a reputation to t 
desired above all others. It involves no status, rank or positio 
It is demanding and infinitely costly. It will, however, elic 
the people’s thanksgiving and the Master’s “well done”. 


JAMES TAYLO 
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3APTISTS AT WORK IN EUROPE TODAY 


Ve have just celebrated the twentieth Anniversary of the 
ounding of the European Baptist Federation and I would 
ike to remind you of the happenings and decisions of those 
arly days and of the motives and thinking behind them. 


4, Baptists have always been and still are wary of giving 
Orporate expression to their unity. We are afraid of any 
§)rganisations which may tend to limit the independence of the 

churches. This independency is born out of a conception of 
)1e Church of Jesus Christ which we believe is true to New 

‘estament teaching and principles. An over-awareness of the 
s\anger of forsaking this principle has led some of our people 
) a reckless independency which has altogether disregarded 
S1e essential of “our common life in Christ”. It is this phrase 

iken from Philippians 2:1 (NEB) to which I would draw 
our attention. . 
Although we begin with the essential unit—the individual 
eliever—we can never stop there. We believe that we are 
orn individually by grace that we might live corporately by 
‘nd in the Spirit. We have been zealous in emphasising the 
otersonal faith of the believer and if we are true to our con- 
Jictions we must continue to emphasise this, but we have not 
‘always been as emphatic about the life, witness and responsi- 
ility of that believer to the “common life in Christ”. In our 
iiaptist family our loose and voluntary forms of organisation 
ften seem to hinder the formation and utterance of common 
/onviction and concern. 


“| From the New Testament we judge that undoubtedly there 
9) a connection between all members; undoubtedly there is a 
psponsibility for all other members each to the other; un- 
ubtedly there is a form of blessed unity between the 
embers, undoubtedly there is a sure and general consum- 
jiation for all members of the Body of Christ and ultimately 
3 the Bride of Christ. It was this conviction and understand- 
ig that led to the formation of the Federation in 1949. Thus 
was born out of a great vision. The fellowship of the Baptist 
spmmunities of Europe for over four years so gravely inter- 
Supted by war needed to be reborn. The need to help to 
‘build and restore the stricken churches was urgent. Even 
hiore urgent was the need to rebuild the national frontiers 
diad beyond the old hostilities and beyond the deep and bitter 
ibsentments, a brotherhood whose fellowship found its inspira- 
‘jon in the love and service of Jesus Christ. Straitway the 
‘:wly formed European Baptist Federation began to bring 
gether the scattered remnants, to restore the shattered 
«i llowship and to create a structure for effective help. 


#In the days following the war it was said that in Europe 
‘hristianity would have an opportunity unparalleled in history. 
||he people were weary of war and had had their fill of totali- 
airianism. However, the big revival never came and today 

illions of Europeans are outside the Christian Church, and 
Ibania has given Europe the sad distinction of being the 
ijfst nation to become a completely atheistic society. Instead 
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of a new Christian Europe our critics tell us that we live is 
the age of “post Christian Europe” and that any influence the 
Church had must now be considered in terms of the past witl 
no relevance to the present or future. Europe has become : 
mission field in a sense nobody could have imagined before thi 
first world war. These were the conditions and consideration 
which led to the formation of the European Baptist Feder: 
tion. 

We are therefore a fraternal association joined by the tie! 
of love in Christ and in the unity of the one Spirit. If eve: 
we sought to dominate churches or Unions, or if ever we inter 
fered with and complicated the work of our churches o| 
Unions, we would deny our historic principles and stand coni 
demned. By our existence we refute the idea that only by thi 
iron bands of ecclesiastical machinery can Christian men bi 
held together. By our existence we seek to demonstrate tha: 
with liberty in the Lord there may also be full and joyou 
oneness in Him. Speaking of our “common life in Christ: 
challenges us to think of our relationship as Baptists wit: 
other Christians, 


I 


The desire to further and prosper ecumenical relationshi: 
is not expressed as unanimously or enthusiastically amon: 
Baptists as some would wish or think desirable. Five of ow 
24 Unions are members of the World Council of Churche 
and if this was the standard by which ecumenical interest wa! 
to be judged Baptists in Europe would be thought to hav: 
little regard for their fellow Christians. But it is not and shoul 
not be the standard. In almost every country Baptists ar 
working and witnessing together with their fellow Christian: 
and in a number of places our Baptist leaders are als 
responsible for the work of Ecumenical Councils, Free Chure! 
Councils and of Protestant groups. For instance, in Spain 1 
is a Baptist who leads the work of the Spanish Protestan 
Defence Council and our Baptists in Sweden are pioneers i 
the field of Christian co-operation in that they are involved i 
continuing discussions with other Free Churches on th 
possibility of a United Free Church in their country. / 
Baptist is Secretary of the Ecumenical Council in Poland an 
others of our Polish Baptists are actively engaged in the wor 
of the Council and in teaching in the Ecumenical Seminary 
I know of no area in Europe where our people are not 2 
some point engaged in the witness of the Gospel with fellow 
Christians. 

Even more of the Baptist Unions in Europe are member 
of the Conference of European Churches which provides fo 
them a forum for discussion and a fellowship with Christian 
of other denominations. In some instances this forum fc 
discussion can be quite vital to their life and work in the’ 
country and has already resulted in new understanding « 
their position and new respect for their work. 

To some it is cause for anxiety that any attempt to bridg 
the gulf between ourselves and other branches of the Christia 
Church might cause rifts to become evident within our ow 
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THE 
BAPTIST 
MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


is still committed to its programme 
of advance in Brazil. 


| It plans to: 


increase the missionary staff in 
Parana to twenty couples 


accept invitations to work with the 
Mato Grosso and Amazonas Baptist 
Conventions 


share, as far as possible, in theological 
training. 


Ministers are invited to consider the 
opportunities offered. 


The General Home Secretary will welcome enquiries: 
Rev. A. S. Clement, 
Baptist Missionary Society, 

93 Gloucester Place, 

London, W1H 4AA 


fellowship which as yet are not there. Evidence does n 
support this. Baptists best serve their fellow Christians a 
the cause of the Kingdom of God generally by being the 
selves and by giving clear expression to their common co: 
victions and outlook. The Body of Christ is not co-termino1 
with our communion or indeed with any other visible organiy 
ation, Because of this we must faithfully play our part a 
welcome the part played by our fellow Christians in t 
“common life in Christ”. 


Il 


Then, arising out of our “common life in Christ”, we shou 
think of our concern for the life of each other. Let us adm 
at once that it is not easy to be concerned about those f# 
from us, about whom we know little and whom we are unlike 
even to see. Paul has this problem and speaks about it 
Philippians 2:20: “There was nobody I could send—th: 
were all concerned with their own business”. Although suc 
an attitude still persists among some of our less enlightens 
people I am delighted and honoured to be able to report ju 
how splendidly response is made from country to country 
the cause of our “common life in Christ”. Let me give a fe 
illustrations which will show something of the extent of 07 
concern for each other. One of the highlights in the Bapti 
story in recent years was the opening of the new Churc 
Seminary and Headquarters in Novi Sad, Yugoslavia. Nor 
of us who were privileged to be present that day will ev: 
forget the occasion. It was the occasion of two miracles. Whe 
we arrived on the Saturday for the opening on the Sunda 
morning, workmen were everywhere, the windows were not i 
the floor was not ready for the seats, scaffolding was e 
round the outside and great heaps of earth were just in fro1 
of the doors. I said to one of our Yugoslavian brethren- 
“You have wasted our time in bringing us here”. “Wait,” I 
said, “it is not Sunday”. What a miracle of transformatic 
when we came on Sunday morning—everything was clez 
and ready, even with flowers growing in front of the churc! 
The other miracle was equally wonderful. It was utterly ir 
possible for our friends in Yugoslavia to face the heavy co 
of such a building project, made necessary by the loss of the 
previous premises through a street widening scheme. Neve 
theless the building was opened practically free of debt. He 
had come from all over Europe as also it had come from o 
Baptist brethren and sisters across the Atlantic. Here in 
tangible form was evidence of our common life in Christ. 
was in these buildings that the Federation held its Executi 
Meeting in 1967, thus creating history. This was the fir 
occasion on which we had been able to hold such a re 
resentative meeting in a communist country. 

In another and quite different way were you again able 
show the love of Christ. In one of my visits to an Easte 
European country I met one of the pastors who had had 
resign from his Church because of increasing blindness. I 
was a man beloved of his people and still quite young. 1 
had been told that, if he could get to a Western country, : 
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I deration could restore his sight. There was far more involved 
jan the raising of the money to cover his journey and pay 
(pr the surgery and provide his hospitality. Government per- 
jission had to be granted for him to travel, visas had to be 


.0d’s people provided the money God would see to the rest. 
ind so it was. He came to Switzerland, he was cared for, 
iid the surgery was successful. Thank you to those who helped 
1) give a brother his sight and a Church its pastor in renewed 
-alth. Further evidence surely of our common life in Christ. 


3 , Again one of the delights of the Vienna Conference was that 
i} many of our fellow Baptists were able to be with us from 
vuntries whose financial arrangements did not permit the 
‘finging out of any currency. We wanted them to come so 


juch, We knew they would have to be our guests and this 
jould be our privilege. I pay tribute to the “common life in 
arist’”” which has so demonstrated its reality that all the cost 
as met and almost every Union in Europe had a share. Again 
iid again the words have been used in so many languages 
4 people made their gift—“I cannot go to Vienna but I 
ould like my brother or sister from another country to be 
fere.” 
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In quite another way again our concern for each other has 
) en expressed. For long enough evangelism in its traditional 
‘nse was thought of as being a concern of Baptists in the 
‘§n-atheistic states of Europe where freedom to carry out 
‘@mpaigns and programmes was permitted, This was not 
‘Tie because many of our Baptists in Eastern Europe con- 
‘ually sought to win men and women for Christ within the 
‘§strictions imposed upon them. Now, however, our brethren 
‘8 many of these situations are seeking to know more about 
‘2 possibilities of outreach to their fellow men. So for the 
list time ever we have been able to arrange a Conference on 
“angelism for delegates from the Eastern European 
‘}untries. 


.¥Then again in some countries among our people there has 
“Yen and still is a grave shortage of Bibles. In one place I 
wpcovered a pastor who had not a complete Bible and on 
@casions had to go to a fellow church member in order to 
‘Sare a Bible and prepare his sermon. We have constantly 


en able to provide Bibles to areas of need and will continue 
‘tdo so as often as we can as an expression of our “common 
-@2 in Christ” and of concern for each other. This year we re- 
‘ice that we have had a share in the printing of 5000 Bibles 


Gd 2000 Testaments in the Slovakian language. 


en ee} 


“In help for new church buildings, in medical care and 

Mrsonal help, in the arranging of conferences to meet par- 

jalar needs, in the supply of Bibles and theological and 

‘votional literature and in a number of other ways through 

‘}) Federation, Baptists express their responsibility towards 

h other and demonstrate something of the reality of our 
>mmon life in Christ”. 
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Ill 


In the third place our “common life in Christ” challeng 
us to think about what we are doing for the people of t 
world in turmoil. Are Baptists in Europe facing the challen 
of the Mission of Christ to the world? 


I would like to write of the many attempts that are bei 
made to bridge the gap between Christ and the people fi 
whom He died. Indeed there are two heartening signs th: 
reveal something of the widening and deepening sense 
mission characterising our Churches. The first is that there 
a new understanding of the meaning of Evangelism in ter. 
of the full mission of Christ, rather than in terms of meeting) 
and, secondly, there is a wide variety of methods and exper 
ments now being used. 


1 


Beginning in Brazil and coming to Europe via the Baptis 
in Spain, Simultaneous Evangelism has been and is being us 
in 15 of our European Baptist Unions. By Simultaneo: 
Evangelism we describe a form of outreach in which church 
in a country or an area agree to prepare themselves togeth 
and carry through a programme of evangelistic effort at ti 
same time. In many countries there have been encouragii 
results. Baptists in London are preparing themselves evs 
now for a variation of this called “Shared Evangelism” whic 
will place emphasis on a continuing programme of outrea¢ 
rather than on a campaign over a brief period. In every lars 
city in Europe today there is an area where hippies and dru 
addicts gather and live, an area where perhaps Baptists ai 
not often to be found. In the centre of one such district there 
a house with an ever open front door, a place of refuge bougl 
and staffed by our Baptists in Hamburg, Germany. Ther 
our friends do not pass through the district but live in it an 
such has been the ministry of rescue and transformation th: 
the Town Authorities have taken notice of it and turned | 
our people for their help. This is evangelism. 


In an entirely different way, one man—a fellow Baptist— 
seeking to bring men to the Lord of Love and Peace. I sha 
never forget the first time I met David, a strong, husky Dar 
dressed in black leathers and a crash helmet. He told n 
something of his ministry of evangelism. It began in r 
seminary and it uses no pulpit. Every evening when the day 
work is done he puts on his leathers and helmet and goggle 
starts up his powerful motorbike and sets out for the tran 
port cafes where long distance truck drivers stop for the 
meals. They are his congregation and to them he ministe 
the things of Jesus Christ. 


Let none of us despise another man’s ministry. It may n 
be our way, it may not be the way of our country, but in “o 
common life in Christ” let us recognise, respect and pray f 
all that is being attempted among our people in this co 
tinent to reach out, to bridge the gap and to bring men o 
on a turmoil into the peace of the love and the power 

rist. 
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We recognise that there are many things that divide us 
{fom each other, language barriers, political barriers, cultural 
jarriers, historical barriers. We have been able to see increas- 
gly over the years that the power of the Living Christ can 
| nd does transcend and overcome all of these barriers in a 
‘yay no secular or political organisation can. However, “our 
tommon life in Christ” compels us to recognise that there 
re many problems. There are some disturbing situations of 
yhich we are reminded by the absence of any of our people 

fom Bulgaria, There are sad divisions separating our people 
‘ne one from the other. There are Christians imprisoned and 
torely afflicted from whom the Vienna Conference received 


aie most moving messages of greetings. 


. 


© Let us pray for them without ceasing, and let us pray 
‘x those who work for reconciliation. Let us always 
iegard them and remember them as part of “our common , 
ve in Christ”. When you gather Sunday by Sunday spend 
/moment in silent thought. Let us remember each other in 
Yyery country and lift up our hearts and rejoice in that we 
je part of such a family, of such a fellowship, of such a 
Shiracle, and let us take heart. 


RONALD GOULDING 


@BSERVATIONS OF A GLOBE-TROTTER 


ou don’t need to tell me I’m a fortunate man; I know it! 
i number of factors have combined to give me a Sabbatical 
zt ‘eak after twenty-five years in the pastoral ministry. One of 
jese was a number of invitations to visit different Baptist and 
‘fumenical institutions around the world, and the other was 
‘de good fortune of having a wonderful collection of friends 


i 
| id relations conveniently placed along my intended route. 
| 


_&So in October 1968 my wife and I sailed from Southampton 
3; Cape Town. Our fellow-passengers were an interesting lot 
a people and we were struck by the number of well-to-do 
Hnglish couples who were going to spend the winter in South 
frica and who assumed that anyone in his right mind would 
jant to escape from the rigours of the English winter and 
Je Wilson government and enjoy the delights of the sunshine 
‘id cheap Black labour of South Africa. 


Our friends in Cape Town were determined that we should 
‘fe as much as possible in a short space of time. They had 
a ganized a morning with the P.R.O. of the Dutch Reformed 
4urch, a tour of a Bantu township, an evening with Dutch 
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WEST HAM CENTRAL MISSION i 
409 Barking Road, Plaistow, London, E.13 | 


My dear Brother Minister, 


ORCHARD HOUSE EXTENSION:—The building of the extension 
at Orchard House is more or less up to date in spite of some badl) 
weather, and we are hopeful that it will be finished by the beginningf 
of June this year. As you will probably know, we are building thisé 
extension to provide extra accommodation for both staff and boys. 
We shall have an average of 25 boys in residence in the Autumn; 
of this year. | 


| am now trying to raise the necessary cash. The cost of the 
project is roughly £12,000 and | am glad to tell you that the Home¢ 
Office have provided a grant of £6,000. | have circulated an Appea 
to all our Y.P.F.’s and Youth Clubs and already some of them have¢ 
responded quite generously but it will take an effort to raise they 
other £6,000 and | would be most grateful if you would be Sai 
enough to say a good word for us to your Youth Organisations ir 
the hope that they might be able to do something for us. Of course 
there is no need for you to confine yourself to your Youth Organisa-} 
tions, if, in your wisdom, you think any other section of your people? 
will be interested in making a gift towards this scheme! 


Arising out of this scheme we shall be advertising in the nea 
future for an Assistant Warden at Orchard House and if you know oft) 
anybody suitable | shall be grateful if you would get in touch with me.}) 


We need a man of Christian conviction and who is in his 20’s o 
30’s with a fair amount of experience of work with boys and ideall 
with experience in work similar to that being done at Orchard 
House. It would be a resident post with a flat available and the mani 
can be married or unmarried! 


GREENWOODS OPEN DAY:—For those of you within striking 
distance of Stock | would send you a reminder that our Greenwoods% 
Open Day this year will be held on Saturday June 13th 1970 at 
3.0 p.m. We rely a very great deal on our friends in the Churches tor 
provide the personnel at this open day and we welcome coac 
parties or smaller groups. i 


With warmest good wishes for God’s blessing on you and you 
loved ones. 


Yours very sincerely, | 
| 


STANLEY TURL, 
Superintendent of West Ham Central Mission} 


‘p Reformed elders and deacons, another evening with Cape 
| Coloured Baptist pastors and their wives, an interview with 
| the Anglican Dean of Cape Town, a meeting with the Baptist 
| minister’s fraternal, a visit to the Central Y.M.C.A. (where 
| I was alarmed to find myself billed to speak on “Hippy 
_London”!), preaching engagements in two Baptist churches 
and a lot more besides. 
_ It is always tempting and dangerous to make judgements 
on the basis of a short stay in a country. But one cannot 
/ avoid coming away from South Africa with at least some 
‘very vivid impressions of Apartheid in action since the system 
‘hits you wherever you look, and we found that so many 
‘'people, especially in the churches, assumed that this was the 
‘)one subject we wanted to learn about. 
'’ So here goes! We found first that many of those who 
' administer the apartheid policy do so with a sincere belief that 
it is right and without any apparent trace of hostility towards, 
' non-whites. The administrator of the Bantu township in Cape 
‘Town took us into one Bantu home after another and his 
| visits were reminiscent of pastoral visitation at its best; he 
'/ knew the needs and problems of each individual family and 
had worked for over twenty years in this township where he 
'/was obviously trusted and respected. 
‘ Not all White South Africans are so humane, and even 
‘those who are, cannot redeem a system which breeds a deep 
}sense of injustice, particularly among the Cape Coloured 
‘people. These are probably the greatest victims of apartheid, 
for their skills and ability equal those of the Whites in so many 
'ways and yet they are treated as inferior and are prevented 
from earning anything approaching a comparable wage. We 
‘found a deep sense of grievance among them in relation 
‘to their place in society and to the attitude of Whites to 
them within the Church. 
_ To find apartheid so widely accepted within the Christian 
Church is a shattering experience. The most prophetic and 
| courageous stand appeared to us to be coming from the 
“Anglicans and we were impressed to hear from the Dean of 
Cape Town that he, English by birth, had taken up South 
African citizenship in ordér to be able to protest more 
effectively from within the actual situation. He showed us the 
\statement on apartheid issued by the S.A, Council of 
Churches; this is a courageous and prophetic document and 
.the reply it evoked from the South African Baptist Union, in 
‘which apartheid is neither approved nor condemned, seems 
to me to be weak and evasive. Yet having said that, one 
\realizes how easy it must be for those who live within the 
apartheid system to slip into a gradual acceptance of it, and 
| one wonders what one would do in similar circumstances. 


|. We had a brief spell in Johannesburg and then flew to 
| Perth, Western Australia, with a brief stop at Mauritius en 
‘route. Geographically, Perth is the most isolated big city in 
) the world with vast distances separating it on all! sides from 
|. other large centres. Some of this isolation is to be found among 
| the Baptists, warm-hearted though they are as individuals. 
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But when I dropped into the office of the Western Australi 
Council of Churches and revealed that I was a Baptist, th) 
Secretary quickly motioned me to the most comfortable a f 
chair and said, “Sit down and make yourself at home; / 
haven’t had one of your people in here for years!” If thi 


unhappy situation is changed in the coming years it wil 
probably be due to the influence of Dr. Noel Vose, tli! 
Principal of the Western Australia Baptist Theologica} 
College, who impressed us with his personal charm and Sa 
range of Christian sympathy. 

Australia is vast and one State varies so much from anothes 
Southern Australia is open and more English in its ways ani 
the Baptists there play a considerable part in ecumenical lif 
Victoria seemed to be a mixture with Mervyn Himbury an 
the new Whitley College propelling the Baptists into th 
mainstream of University and ecumenical life, whilst at th 
same time we saw a number of exciting new ventures 1) 
Christian co-operation from which the Baptists seemed to | 
standing conspicuously aloof. There was one such whic) 
struck me particularly; the Anglicans and Methodists we: 
doing an imaginative piece of team-work in a vast subur| 
with great blocks of high-rise flats, whilst the Baptists insiste 
on doing a similar piece of work but with their own bulla 
and apparently unwilling to join with the others in joi: 
planning, shared man-power and common prayer. 

My reception in the office of the Australian Council ; 


Churches in Sydney was like that in Perth. In Sydney oi 
people seem to be grouped in the popular mind with th 
Anglicans, who are the most Low Churchmen (if you g¢ 
my meaning!) in the whole of the Anglican Communion. 


From Sydney, we flew to New Zealand and had six can 
i 


there, visiting most of the main centres in both islands a 
enjoying the superb and amazingly varied scenery. Thi 
churches seemed to be immersed in the implications of 
theological controversy in which a Presbyterian professd 
had been actually tried for heresy in a public ecclesiastic: 
trial. How exciting! His views would not have seemed 

alarming to anyone who had read many of the moder 
American and European theologians, but in New Zealan! 
they had really rocked the boat. The good man had bee 
acquitted of the charge of heresy but the rumblings of th 
debate were still to be heard and a Baptist classical schola 
had issued a reply from the Conservative Evangelical angle. 


Perhaps more important in the long run than all this rathe 
highly-charged controversy seemed to me to be the plar 
for a United Church in New Zealand which are quietly goin 
ahead. The denominations working towards union ar 
Anglicans, Methodists, Congregationalists, Presbyterians an 
Churches of Christ. The Baptists have considered the matte 
and are divided, and have decided not to participate for fea 
of splitting their ranks. But what is really interesting is the 
the Churches of Christ are participating and have produce 
a long statement on the question of Baptism declaring thei 
continuing loyalty to Believer’s Baptism, but their willing 
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| = to enter a union in which the two forms exist side by 
> side. 

if We sailed from Wellington in the “Rangitoto”, the flag- 
‘ship of the New Zealand Line, bound for Jamaica. The 
ey took three weeks and apart from the inherent interest 
jind delight of a long sea voyage, these were three of the 
pet weeks in my life. The passenger list revealed that I 
was the only parson on board and for a day or two my three 
Jhundred fellow passengers seemed to be rather aloof. But 
‘naving entered all the deck-game competitions—and been 
‘pliminated in the first round—I sensed a cracking of the 
ce and before many days I found myself engaged in all kinds 
)of discussions at a really deep level with people whom ] 
vould never have met in an ordinary pastorate, not even at 
*Beechen Grove, Watford. My wife helped run a Sunday 
"School for the children on the ship, and so many contacts 
{pened up that even the long tropical days weren’t long enough, 
to make use of all the opportunities that came for the exercise 
jof a real pastoral ministry. 

’ So we came through the Panama Canal and to Jamaica, 
0 stay with David Jellyman at the new United Theological 
‘College of the West Indies. Some seven denominations, includ- 
‘ng our own, have sold up their individual sites and are now 
/nstalled in a new ecumenical college with a mixed staff and 
‘1 total of about seventy students. Everything is done on a 
Hinited basis except for one session per week when the students 
130 into their denominational corners and deal with domestic 
oiffairs of their own. The College is delightful and adjoins the 
Sovely new University of the West Indies. During our stay the 
“Archbishop of Canterbury visited the Theological College and 
she University. 

| The United Theological College has been in existence only 
*1 few years and it is too soon to tell how it will affect the 
ife of the Church in the West Indies. But it is hard to believe 
that the training of ministers and clergy in one seminary 
will not lead to an increase of understanding between the 
HMifferent denominations. Some Baptists I spoke to regretted 
‘he disappearance of the old Calabar College, whilst others 
welcomed the new move. 

+ It was a great thrill to preach in some of our Jamaican 
\hurches; they have a wonderful combination in their worship 
of spontaneity and dignity, and an appreciation of liturgy 
‘which was as exciting as it was (to me, in my ignorance) 
/anexpected. 

Bermuda was our last stop. Maurice Buckler and his wife 
fre busy establishing an inter-denominational centre for con- 
ferences and for personal rest and renewal. They were our 
hosts on this lovely island where under a surface of beauty 
jand affluence, great social problems abound in alarming 
joroportions. The work which the Buckler’s are doing could 
je a great blessing to Bermuda as well as to the many holiday- 
nakers who visit it. 

} An almost hurricane-force wind blew our plane home from 
/Bermuda and I was able to go straight from the airport at 
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BOOKLETS 
FOR 
GROUP STUDY 


THE DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
(Denis Lant) (The art of praying) 1/- 


SOMEONE IS WATCHING YOU 
(S. J. Wallace) (Forms of service within the 
Church) 


THOU PREPAREST A TABLE 
(R. A. Mason) (For a discussion on the meaning 
of the Lord’s Supper) 1/- 


DIVINE ENCOUNTER 
(J. R. C. Perkin (for discussion of Believer’s 
baptism) i, 


VICTIM VICTORIOUS 
(E. & R. Rusbridge) (Lent Study Book) 1/- 
GOD SPEAKS TO US THROUGH 
BOOKS AND POETRY 
(Agnes Ingle and Nell Alexander) 1/- 


GOD SPEAKS TO US THROUGH 
MUSIC AND PICTURES 
(J. Hough and M, Dawes) 1/- 


CHRISTIAN PRAISE 
by John Hough (A study outline on hymns) 6d. 


BAPTISTS AND SOME CONTEMPO- 
RARY ISSUES 
(D. S. Russell) 1/6 


All 4d. extra for postage from 
THE BAPTIST UNION 
PUBLICATIONS DEPARTMENT 


4 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 


| 

Aeathrow to the Baptist Union Council Meeting to give a 
vrief report of my travels. A few weeks later another good 
hae of fortune took me off as Joint Leader with the Bishop 
“f Salisbury of an ecumenical pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 
)[o tell that story, with all the wonders of visiting the land of 
ur Saviour’s earthly life, and the interest of many receptions 
'm the way including one from Archbishop Makarios on 
“Cyprus, must wait for another time. 


| And now I find myself as a Research Fellow at the Selly 
ak Colleges for this academic year. Against such a rich and 
‘varied experience of travel, there is a lot to think about and 
= ssess. I have seen something of the world-wide fellowship of 
he Church and have been both encouraged in some places 
‘»y her resilience and vigour, and depressed in others by her 
‘pparent impotence and hide-bound rigidity. The theme of 
‘ny research during this year has really emerged from my 
vravels and will, I hope be of some little use to others as well | 
(is of interest to myself. 


The revival of the Church in the secular age. This is really 
svhat concerns me. And the special aspect of this that I want 
“0 examine in detail is that of new and experimental forms of 
‘thurch and ministry and their bearing on future ministerial 
raining. It seems to me to be an urgent issue if we are to be 
‘he means by which God is to do His work in the new kind 
‘>f world which is emerging around us. 


| To have been able to stand back for a bit from the day-to- 
lay machinery of ordinary pastoral work and denominational 
»nachinery and view it all objectively and against a world- 
‘wide setting has been a marvellous experience. It has led me 
4.0 see the local church with perhaps even greater love than 
/vefore (for distance makes the heart grow fonder) and yet 
with deep concern. I hope to find some of the answers here 
‘it Selly Oak. 


IRWIN BARNES 


SONTINUOUS EVANGELISM 


Jampaigns in Australia, material reprinted in New Zealand, 
jranslated in Yugoslavia and used in many other countries 
luch as Portugal and Canada, who would have thought it 
)ossible just four years ago when it all started? 


| The idea is not new, but it began for us in Essex when a 
‘riend and I shared our concern for smaller churches that 
‘ould not afford a Stewardship Campaign or a visit from an 
:vangelist. Gradually the idea took shape and became known 
is ONE STEP FORWARD because the main thrust was to 
Jo with spiritual growth. It was a biblical idea, simple and 
inancially possible to any church. It challenged the entire 
thurch membership in its relationship to Christ and His 
“hurch and the world around them. It also challenged the 
imcommitted fringer to put his faith in Christ and follow Him 
‘nrough the waters of baptism. 
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One church, who took the trouble to write and tell us | 
what happened, had this to say, “One of the most encouragi | 
outcomes of the campaign has been the number of peop} 
seeking to rededicate their lives to Christ and also to gi 
more time to prayer and bible study. There were conversion) 
requests for baptism or church membership, and MAN} 
OFFERS OF SERVICE IN A VARIETY OF WAYS. TH) 
total membership is likely to increase by about twenty, | 
training session for Sunday School teachers is under wat 
baptismal classes continue; guidance for those wishing to ta! 
up lay preaching and those wishing to correspond wi 
members of the fellowship away from home will be arrange 
—these were just some of the blessings for which we give Gc 
grateful thanks.” The minister went on to say, “Since the can} 
paign, evidence that God spoke to many people continues | 
manifest itself in conversions and requests for baptism. TI 
final effects of these days will not be fully known for son 
little time.” 


THE IDEA JUST GREW 

From its early beginning in Essex, other Associations toc 
an interest until today most of them have adopted the ide: 
and are encouraging their churches to put them into practic’ 
The news of the spiritual and practical results spread fa: 
and material has been printed in bulk and distributed + 
many parts of the world. 

Even the original concept of O.S.F. grew as we examine 
it in the light of scripture, our failure and success and th 
needs of our churches. Some churches were not ready for suc 
a campaign because they had internal problems which cou! 
basically be described as a lack of love. The members did n 
know each other or talk to one another; few of them praye 
for other members each day: criticism rather than encourag 
ment was quite common and any visitor that did attend soc 
spotted the divisions and could feel the atmosphere. 

Because of this basic world wide problem we again turne 
to our bibles for some help. Jesus had said of the relationsh: 
between believers, “By this shall all men know you are n 
disciples, if you have love (agape) one for another.” We toc 
this greek word AGAPE and made it the new term to i 
troduce Christian love in the membership. Using each of tl 
five letters of the word, we tried to provide a practical answ 
to some of the problems within any church fellowshi 
Members were encouraged to get to know another pers 
each month and to pray for another member each day; to vi 
someone in need each week and to refrain from an unki 
critical word each day, rather to say a word of encourageme 
to another Christian each day instead. 

There is no shadow of doubt at all but that this empha: 
has worked wonders within the churches who have adopt 
the idea and tried it out. The minister has preached about 
after the church meeting has accepted the general princip 
as being good for the whole church. Workbooks for ea 
member are available and have proved a useful weekly ba 
for bible studies and group work as well as a personal challen 
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id reminder to love one another. Where OPERATION 
‘GAPE has been tackled it has become an evangelistic force 
4 ig and prepared the way admirably for further evan- 
lism. 


‘NE STEP FORWARD 

« This type of approach has two main results which commend 
|, Firstly it mobilizes the entire membership and seeks to 
jove them forward in the Christian faith; secondly it draws 
ve fringe element of the church to the point of commitment 
| Christ, baptism and membership. 

/If we want to mobilise our membership it is not sufficient 
‘St to issue a strong spiritual challenge from the pulpit for 
tem all to be powerful witnesses, and then to leave it there. 
') is vital that our members realise the biblical teaching on 
Jiritual growth, and that they look for the next step that God 
asking of them as individuals. Each one will be challenged , 
1a different aspect of their Christian life and will therefore 
i; making a different response at a differing level. We cannot 
oup all Christians in a local church as the same, merely 
}cause they are all Christians. Some have been in the faith 
‘nger, others have hardly got started. Some do not know 
jaat tithing is, others have no conception of personal witness- 
‘g, while others rarely pray except on Sunday. Some are 
‘er-active Christians, and others are bone lazy passengers in 
te church. Some have gifts that are being used, while others 
fve never been encouraged to even try. Added to all this, 
tere should be people connected with every church who as yet 
“twve not discovered Christ and are still on the fringe of the 
wllowship. Some may not have focused on what it means to 
): a Christian, others are holding back, while some feel that 
sere has never been a suitable opportunity to make their 
vith public. 

?It has been interesting to note how many middle aged people 
ve asked for baptism through the use of a Covenant Card, 
‘cause it was for them the best way of letting the pastor know. 
ney would never have come walking to the front during an 
‘en appeal, but still wanted some opportunity nevertheless. 


«The O.S.F. project lasts for three consecutive Sundays and 
prepared for by Operation Agape and also by the select 
‘sitation of all sympathetic fringers who are either lapsed 
liembers or uncommitted adherents. The content of the 
deaching during this time is mainly concerned with straight- 
‘rward explanations of the Christian life, its demands and 
dsponsibilities. It is important that the people are given care- 

1 teaching on such matters as Baptism and Membership, 
jble reading, Giving and Witnessing etc. and not superficial 
‘ugue remarks about taking a step forward. To some in 
ie church it will be like repeating the ABC, but to others it 
ill be food for the hungry. 


1 At both of the services on the final Sunday there is an oppor- 
‘|nity after the preaching for those present to fill in a Covenant 
lard on which are listed various steps of commitment or 
‘quests for spiritual help. The card will have been handed 
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out two weeks before and explained at each of the servic) 
Those asking for help or offering their help can then hand 1) 
card in after the service for it to be followed up. The nation 
average number of cards handed back is around a thil 
possibly because a number keep theirs. It is a personal st 
and others are just not ready to take a step forward. 


INSTRUCTION 

Following the O.S.F. project there is always a need for a tit 
of instruction. Those asking for baptism and membersl 
need classes; those offering to do evangelistic visitation | 
wanting to start Jay preaching all need help. The past 
cannot be expected to run all these and should therefore se 
to delegate as much as possible. Unfortunately, most of | 
seem reluctant to do this and the result is either a breakdoy 
for the pastor or a disappointed, neglected member. 

This period of follow-up and instruction is as vital to ‘) 
ongoing continuous evangelism programme as any other pa. 
Most of us know of experts in various fields of Christian wc) 
and witness who could be invited to help run a series of class 
Even tape recordings by others can prove a great help. Wi 
an improvement to most churches if the pastor spent ¢ 
evening going over the duties and responsibilities of being 
steward at the door on Sunday. How evangelism would bens 
if these worthy stewards had a higher standard and cor 
inform visitors of all that went on and at the same time get : 
of the literature that tends to slowly submerge the rear of ¢; 
churches. If only they could be taught how to shake han 
instead of offering their hand like the tailend of a wet fish! 

So far in this outline of Continuous Evangelism I have r 
mentioned the kind of OUTREACH that is so often thou 
of as evangelism. I believe that there is a definite place f 
aggressive outreach evangelism, but its place comes when t 
church itself is more spiritually healthy and loving, when t 
existing members and congregation are committed a! 
mobilized and instructed as well. Things will begin to hap 
even without any organized methods of outreach, but on t 
other hand a framework is often useful. | 

It is at this point that no one can legislate, for a4 
situation is different. What type of outreach suits one ar} 
will not help another. However we do seek to encourage ea! 
local church to try EXPRESSION EVANGELISM. This c} 
include a variety of forms including social concern, visitatic 
house meetings and the useful guest services etc. It is good | 
this point to make use of the offers of help that emerge fre’ 
the O.S.F. campaign held earlier. The church should not : 
aside only a week or two for such evangelism, but over 
period of months it can try different ways to reach the diff 
ing age groups. These ideas have been tried out by ma 
churches with varying results. A lot does depend on geitti 
the deacons and members to accept general principles a 
back up the idea. Time is well spent explaining it again ai 
again for the sake of each member. Then a lot does debe 
on the contacts that the fellowship has. If the fringe eleme 
is small, then evangelistically the response will be equa! 


} 
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rall, although it may bring the members out of their rut. 


it Some churches have now been able to repeat these ideas 

+ ar after year in slightly amended forms such as “A Renewal 
i Agape” or “Another Step Forward”. There are many 
‘fferent kinds of outreach expressions that can be used and 
», each year new areas can be exploited in this sphere too. 


|| Let me close by quoting the last page of the book entitled 
'ontinuous Evangelism” which gives a much wider des- 
»/ iption of the work than I have been able to give here. 


\ “Evangelism needs the whole body of Christ to be in action 
i. it to be most successful. There will be methods used by 
me who have gifts in that direction, but unless the warmth 
. Christian love receives the new enquirer, then so much 
‘4 wasted. Unless there are some who can instruct the new 
iristian in the faith, we shall be working to bring a genera- 
on of spiritual pigmies into the Kingdom of God. 


)“TIf love needs to be continuous, so also there must be some 
) rm of opportunity for people to make a response. Therefore 
VONE STEP FORWARD project could be held every year 
qe the benefit of the new contacts being made during the 
» ar and also to help the new Christians to make spiritual 
tier by taking the next step forward. Outreach methods 


il vary from year to year, but new members will always be 
eding help and instruction. Let us seek to make our church 
MISSION CHURCH in a missionary situation rather than 

®an a spasmodic church mission.’ 


|The East Midlands Association of Baptist churches, of 
fiich I have the privilege of being the Evangelical Adviser, 
3s adopted the programme I have outlined. Lay preachers 
ll be trained to hold campaigns in churches where there 
q no pastor. Area conferences on ‘Speaking for Christ’ 
dd other useful subjects have been planned, as well as area 
jangelistic rallies during the final phase of the first year. From 
‘ir mistakes and discoveries I hope that others will learn 
dd benefit. For the time being I believe that God has called 
‘|: from the pastorate to develop this work on as wide a scale 
| He will allow. I would ask for the prayers of the brethren 
i this work crosses over denominational as well as national 

undaries. 


| BRYAN GILBERT 
| 


“One Step Forward” and “Operation Agape” materials can 
‘| obtained from Mr A. L. Keeble, 323 Southbourne Grove, 
Yestcliff-on-Sea, Essex. A sample kit costs 2/6 plus postage. 
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OF INTEREST TO YOU 


This familiar feature of The Fraternal is being compiled 
a fresh hand; the sources of information are informal, co} 
pleteness is hard to attain, but accuracy is hoped for. Rece 
an area superintendent wrote to us to give us news of 
who had been ill: for this help we were extremely grate 
News for inclusion in this feature, which might not be fo 
in other sources of information, should be sent to Bn 
Hardy, address in list of officers inside the front cover. 


Calls have been accepted as follows: ) 
G. A. T. Balmer (to Union, High Wycombe): J. W. Bar 
(to Brighton Road, Croydon): Frank Boyd (to Ramrid 
Luton): R. D. Browne (to Bethesda, Trowbridge): Rob 
Davey (to Barton, Torquay): Ambrose Else (to ae 
R. E. Fennell (to Winner Street, Paignton): Norman Gre 
(to Stopsley, Luton): Raymond Hunt (to Rockingham Ro 
Kettering): J. B. H. Impey (to Trumpington, Cambridge): 
J. Russell Jones (to Tredegarville, Cardiff): Peter Lewis 
Newton Abbot): Donald McCallum (to Adelaide Plea 
Glasgow): William McInnes (to Anson Road, Cricklewoce 
Douglas Monckley (to Dowley, Telford): M. Powell (to Wo: 
ville, Cardiff): Gordon Price (to Little Sutton): Clive Raw? 
(to Suffolks, Enfield): M. A. Smith (to Zion, Deeplish): R. 
Soar (to Ashford): T. K. Spiers (to Hillhead, Glasgow): C: 
Street (to Studley): E. P. Thomas (to Frogmore St. Ab 
gavenney): H. J. Thomas (to Ebenezer, Scarborough): Da’ 
Tennant (to Hall Green, Birmingham): Herbert Ward 
Norbury): Eric Watson (to Rattray Street, Dundee): Gord 
Weston (to Rosemary Street, Mansfield): E. J. Whitty 
Blaby): A. J. Wilkinson (to Dunnington, Harrington and A 
Lench group): Gwilym Williams (to Preston, Paignton). 
We greet these brethren as they enter upon their fr 
spheres of service: and also these, from the colleges, v 
contemplate the beginnings of their ministries: 
from Bristol: I. C. Handscombe (to Upper Stratt 
Swindon) and Ian Sykes (to Desborou 
Kettering). 
from Northern: K. M. Hawkings (to Long Buckby ¢ 
Little Brington). 
from Spurgeons: A. Kane (to Durrington, Worthing) < 
R. G. Williams (to Marks Gate, Chady 
Heath). 

Certain brethren are leaving the pastorate to enter ret 
ment and our greetings accompany them for happiness < 
rest during the years to come. They are: Ralph Brear 
W. D. Campbell, G. L. Glassford, J. I. James, W. A. L 
and Stanley Moisey. Our sympathetic good wishes 
especially with those of them whose retirement has b 
brought about through ill-health. 

Amongst other retirements, we draw special attention 
the retirement of Kenneth Dykes from the principalship 
the Northern College, after twenty years devoted ser 
which included the period in which he was joint princ 
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lowing the amalgamation of Manchester and Rawdon 
lleges. All former students who remember his guidance and 
jining will send their warm and respectful greetings to him 
this time. We also note the retirement of Walter Fancutt, 
» 14 years editorial secretary of the Leprosy Mission, years 
yitked by a prolific literary output in the service of the 
}ssion. After 20 years service as general secretary of the 
fvernational Society for the Evangelisation of the Jews, W. 
Newton is retiring, and the greetings of all who have 
4tked with him and prayed for him accompany him now. 
)The winter has not been an easy one for us or for our 
»)yple: illness has taken its considerable toll of us all. Amongst 
ap items of news sent to us we record the serious illness of 
| E. Matthias Williams, necessitating the amputation of a 
}, and the extensive injuries sustained by Graham Routley 
9a result of a car accident at Christmastime. These brethren, 
41 others about whom we have not been made aware, are 
“ured of our sympathetic prayers and concern. 

@some men are changing their sphere of work, and they are 
sured of our good wishes in that to which they have been led. 
ijIrwin Barnes has been elected a senior bursar at Queen’s 
allege, Birmingham for ’70 and ’71 for research into applied 
ecology and matters concerning ministerial training. D. J. 
| ce takes up work with the Leprosy Mission as organising 
retary and deputation manager for Wales. S. A. Shaw 
ers an educational appointment in the Bournemouth area. 
»\Ne extend our warm congratulations to Malcolm Guthrie 
»@his election as a Fellow of the British Academy, an honour 


|Aguages. 
» All of us who are married know how much our ministry 
2s to the comfort and constant sacrificial support of our 
)es. Our sympathetic prayers are extended to our brethren 
) have suffered the loss by death of their life partners: A. 
/{Butler, Cyril Chilvers, Leonard Lane, Alexander Loudon. 
“he following brethren have passed into the nearer 
sence of the Master: 
“1. J. Carr, entered the ministry from Rawdon in 1919, and 
ded in Halifax, Chorlton cum Hardy, Herne Bay, High 
tcombe, Cricklewood and Beltinge. His ministry was devoted 
8. he placed many in his debt through his faithful service. 
*. G. Dudley, was a soldier for the King and for the Lord. 
entered the ministry from Rawdon in 1929, serving at 
“ett, Bewdley, Barnstaple, Chipping Camden, Avening and 
iiiretirement) variously in North Devon. His humour, friend- 
‘p and pastoral skill are recalled with gladness. 
{. K. Horsington was trained at Bristol and served at Hor- 
ii, Barnsley, Chingford Mount and Perry Beeches, Birming- 
Sn. A bachelor, he found himself free to exercise a wide 
mistry which was known and respected beyond the scope 
» he churches he served. He is remembered for his care of 
#) sick and elderly and all in pastoral need. 
“Wric James died after only 6 months in his final pastorate 
stock. Trained at Rawdon, he had served at Brockton, 
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West Malling, Loughton, Stoke on Trent, Normanton, Rigi 
and Seaford. He is affectionately remembered by the ma 
folk he ministered to, not least by those so briefly acquaint 
with him at Ibstock. | 


R. H. Layzell has died at the early age of 52. He went fr 
Rawdon to Sowerby Bridge in 1949, and was in the 1} 
year of his pastorate at Brentford Park at the time of 
death. He is remembered for his pastoral care, faithful pre 
ing and enthusiastic leadership. 


J. A, C. Lawford left Cardiff to serve at Bridport, going 
then to Sherborne, Magor and Rising Brook, Stafford, dy 
in the 7th year of his final pastorate. The church has lo: 
devoted servant of the Lord, and is the poorer for his abseri 

A. G. Mill was trained at Spurgeons, and went immedia‘ 
to Congo to serve with the B.M.S. at Yakusu. His serv 
there ended in 1947, and he passes from us now at the 
of 84. 

John Morris, was in his 92nd year at the time of his de: 
He had left Cardiff for Southampton in 1906, and ser 
thereafter in Pontypridd, Palmers Green and Chepstow. 
ministry was marked by faithfulness and love, with the d 
of a true pastor for all who came to him for guidance. | 


Boaz Roberts was a Bangor Man, who served through 
his ministry in Wales—Rhayader, Caerphilly and Abergave: 
—but for a forces’ chaplaincy during the first world war. 
memory is held in deep affection for years of devoted serv’ 
He was 90. | 


W. J. L. Wenger, also in his nineties, was a member c 
family whose history itself is part of India’s missionary st¢ 
He sailed for Barisal in 1902, serving with distinction : 
gracing all he did with skill and vigour. | 


We hold the names of these men in honour, and our thoug 
remain with those who mourn them most. 


OVERSEAS NOTES 


Our correspondence and reading of overseas Baptist jourr 
makes us realise how much of common interest there 
amongst British ministers all over the world just now. 


Here are some quotes. From an Australian minister v 
entered college forty years ago under Dr. G. H. Morling, v 
is happily still with us: “One of the most humbling experier 
one can have is to enter the Baptist Assembly and look arot 
to see how very many God has permitted one to touch 
the saving, helping, teaching and/or directing of their yo 
lives over 40 years. How one wishes he had been a better | 
more diligent child of faith in all of those contacts. And 
course there are many who never can be at Assembly.” Fi 
South Australia: “It becomes increasingly difficult to win 
interest from the outsider, and we gather that we in Austr 
do not have any monopoly on that problem.” 


From U.S.A. Pacific Coast: “The work seems to get hat 
each year with church attendance and giving dropping slow 
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(J. D. Knight: “The Bible Societies for Burundi and Rwanda, 
syntral Africa shewed a considerable increase in circulation 
Scriptures and thankfully report that all Churches and 
‘ssions in Rwanda have agreed to make a common trans- 
jion of the Bible.” 
}“Ministry Tomorrow” is the report of a Commission of 
= Baptist Union of Great Britain and is currently under 
"fcussion. Overseas members might like to get a copy, price 
id from B.U., 4 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 
Here are some parallels noted since our last Fraternal. In 
New Zealand B.U. Annual Report there was concern 
it men were being lost from the stated pastoral ministry in 
» al congregations. At Assembly, points made in a debate 
si the shortage of men for the ministry were remarkably 
shilar to those in the British report. A list of suggested stip- 
wis was quoted. 
oThe “Australian Baptist” ran a forthright correspondence 
“= several weeks about alleged poverty in the ministry. The 
‘Snadian Baptist devoted its January editorial to the same 
yject. An editorial in the Australian paper listed the follow- 
; as being under continuous scrutiny as we enter the 
Jiventies. 
| The structure and administration of the Union. 
if Plight of country churches. 
Comparatively slow growth of our work. 
+ The tension between our desire to grasp apparently God- 
given opportunities for ministry, and our limited resources. 
/ Necessary for the minister to be relieved of some of his 
»| workload by a dedicated but properly trained membership. 
i) Striking an effective balance between commitments to 
¥ overseas missions and our endeavour to maintain a grow- 
» ing home work. 
1 The format of Assembly. 

Another recurring note in overseas letters: This example 
'm Matthew Smith, Raymond Terrace, New South Wales. 
's a family we came to Australia from the Shetland Isles 
len I was nine years of age, and I still regard the Old 
Juntry as Home. I have been a Baptist minister for thirty 
“ars and am now fifty five years old.” So, greetings to all 
tio have made a second home across the seas. 
| 


1m and Movements 
i . J. Burt to New Lynn, New Zealand, S. Beggs to Yeoval- 
uurnewood, New South Wales. R. C. Gill has resigned his 
astorate at Perth Central and will study in the University of 
4:stern Australia. We salute the memory of E. E. Davidson, 
+o was for half a century active as pastor and teacher in 
jueensland. 
Thanks for a list of South African 1970 members sent 
Trevor Stuart, Pretoria, and letters from Dr. Ralph Knud- 
1, U.S.A., now retired and doing some writing: from Dr. 
ob” Hannen of Central Baptist Seminary, Kansas City; 
mm several men who after a period at Ruschlikon are at 
duncouver and Hamilton, Canada., in N. Nigeria, and from 
4mes Davidson (Bristol 1956) of Louisville, Kentucky. 
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THE BAPTIST MINISTERS FELLOWSHIP — 


RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS ACCOUNT 
YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER 1969 


GENERAL ACCOUNT 


Receipts Payments 
Balance b/f . 83 5 6 Printing Fraternal ... 640 (C 
Home Subscriptions | 492 4 4 Post/Telephone ni (264 
Overseas x ta OOw Onn Stationery san. wae 7) 
Donations Px. 9 14 6 Fares wae, 20M 
B.M.S. on 13 2 Os Whitley, Lecture 2 
Advertisements ... 268 8 O Sundries He Hp a2 
Annual Assembly . 38119 mamAuditeRee, Ge oe 5 
Particular Baptist Balance c/f ... eo 
Fund (2 ao hy 20 MAO) 
Continental Com. ... 25 0 0 
£1,150 15 0 £1,150 1° 
RESERVE ACCOUNT 
Balance b/f ... ... 241 18 1 Balance c/f ... ... 299 
L. Coates Mem. Fd. 45 19 6 
Interest af p's egg ba Oe 
£299 6 11 £299" 6 
BENEVOLENT ACCOUNT 
Balance b/f ... ... 86 1 2 Payments during year 9 10) 
Donations ... ste 5 5 OL. Coates Mem. Fd. | 
(to reserve) .. 4519 
Balance c/f ... 7 OLD 
£91 6 2 £91 6 


I have audited the above accounts and certify that they are 
accordance with the books of The Baptist Ministers Fellowship. 


The Certificates relating to investments were produced for ver 
ation. 


43, Iris Crescent, H. J. WILDD 
Bexleyheath, Kent. A.A.CA 


February, 1970. 
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ae ekg HYMN oe 


: All future orders should be sent direct to the 
Publishers, address. below, from whom details of 
the editions and Prices can be obtained. 


_ The Baptist yam Book Companion—a new 
and completely revised edition of this invaluable 
“guide to hymns, their authors and composers, has 
-recently been published at 27/6 in a cloth cover — 
ith an attractive dust jacket. This makes a ot 
present, place your order now. 


Profit from these publications are Agribaled 
“to widows and orphans of Baptist Ministers and 
«Missionaries and the Home Work Fund of the B.U, 


‘THE PSALMS AND HYMNS TRUST 


_ Secretary—The Rev. Ronald W. Thomson - 
_» 4 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. ~ 


ee Jiterature from 


rigade Nore: Parsons ees London, S.W.6 


APTIST COUNCIL OF THE BOYS’ BRIGADE 


“How,oh how,can|| 
communicate? 


We'll show you at as 
dynamic. conferences throu 
Britain next June. Whether 
a minister, youth worker or S 
school leader, -you’ll come 
“stimulated, encouraged © 
better qualified. ore 
Our Leadership Training: 
ferences earn. high praise 


a team of well-qualified spe 
in Christian education. : 


: Two-day conterences (Regi tra 
aes COED NOREEN TEDGNESD sme pCO frececn | 6d) in Leeds (June: 3-4), Glasg 
Preston (8-10), Belfast (12-13), B 


Please send details/reserve ...... ) ham. (16-17) and London (19-20 
; Residential seminars at Alloa (MI 
places at the Conference/Seminar June 23-26, 84s: $.S. Supts., Ju 
By a he ON eaiseoee: 63s) and Swanwick (Ministers, June | 
: | July 3,.£5, S.S.-Supts. July 3-5, 
SIGNED ssocaaeses sap eu nn namcoe rename ‘SCRIPTURE P 
Addfese i sialcor eae ana S Room 2, 
| 372 Caledonian 
we beley eee debeeeeSeeevsne beens ees seta rerowns bee London, N Ai: oe 
Ree ee” | Tel: 01-607 5388 


WHAT CAN WE aoe | 
LEPROSY SUFFERERS? 


94 years ago—when The Leprosy Mission began, we 
could only give them food and shelter and ease their 
path to death. 


50 years ago—by injections of hydnocarpus oil, we ‘could 
delay the progress of the disease, 
‘Today—we can destroy the bacilli in the body; prevent or 
correct deformities and restore the patients’ self- 
respect; and at all times can offer them the comfort 

of the Gospel. 
THE LEPROSY MISSION—is a: Christian organisation, 
co-operating with about 85 Churches and Societies, 
including many Baptist Societies, in the campaign 
against leprosy. 


Deputation visits, with or without films, arranged on — 
application. 


|The LEPROSY MISSION 
_ formerly THE MISSION to LEPERS _ 
ge "7 Bloomsbury Square, : London, W. oo 


Greengate Press Ltd, Saffron Walden, Essex 


